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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
in  jirepuriition,  and  will  shortly  produce,  a 
series  of  papers  illustrating  points  of  scenic  and 
industrial  interest  in  Uie  United  States,  on  a 
grander  scale  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
any  pictorial  newspajier.  The  first  of  the  series 
will  he  entitled  “The  Taking  OF  Pittsburgh,’.’ 
bv  Air.  Ralph  Keeler,  with  original  designs  by  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn.  The  narrative,  extending  tlirongh 
several  successive  numbers  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day,  will  give  a  vivid  description  by  pen  and 
|)cncil  of  the  route  to  Pittsburgh,  of  that  pictu- 
resnue  city  itself,  and  of  the  co^  and  oil  regions. 
Botii  these  gentlemen  have  been  on  an  extended 
tour  of  the  country  which  they  are  to  depict, 
and  the  reputation  of  each  in  his  pecnliar  line  is 
an  earnest  of  the  admirable  manner  in  wliieh 
the  work  will  be  done. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  Title-Page  with 
a  carefully  prepared  Index  to  the  volume  of 
Every  Saturday  ending  Decemlier  31,  1870, 
can  be  obtained  by  subscribers  from  their 
Newsdealers,  or  upon  application  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  No  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


AN  ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

WE  should  say  that  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  enterprise  is  yet  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  were  it  not  actually  writing  itself  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  lines  which  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  For  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  wonders  of  achievement  in 
our  times  that  they  are  as  grand  and  obvi¬ 
ous,  as  they  are  humane  and  universal  in 
their  purposes.  The  p^Tamids  stand  through 
all  time,  but,  compared  with  the  enterprise 
of  our  day,  what  do  they  represent  ?  The 
Coliseum  is  but  a  monument  of  the  brutal 
frivolity  of  its  builders.  Even  that  “  frozen 
music,”  the  glorious  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  appeals  only  to  certain  emo¬ 
tions  which  have'  as  often  been  enlisted 
against  as  in  favor  of  the  progress  of  the 
race.  The  marvels  of  Modem  enterprise, 
however,  are  essentially  ministers  to  ail  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  humanity.  The 
whole  world  is  interested  in  them.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  Suez  Canal,  the  dream  of 
former  ages,  has  at  last  triumphed  over  the 
obstacles  which  daunted  even  the  soul  of 
Robert  Stephenson ;  that  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel  bids  fair  to  outlive  all  the  other 
reminiscences  of  the  Second  French  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  that  the  great  lines  of  telegraph 
are  advancing  round  the  globe  as  steadily 
as  the  sun  himself. 

We  need  not  go  abroad,  however,  to  study 
these  rignal  developments  of  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  one 
of  the  most  renuukable  and  instructive  is 
now  pushing  forward  with  gigantic  strides 
in  our  own  country.  We  refer  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  than  which  a 
better  instance  could  not  be  given  of  that 
conjunction  and  reach  of  industrial  re¬ 
sources  and  appliances  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  present  age.  Consider  the  obstacles 
that  confront  the  undertaking.  We  al¬ 


ready  have  a  Pacific  Railroad  occupying  a 
central  route.  It  is  now  proposed  to  build 
another  along  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  Union,  two  thousand  miles  in  length, 
beginning  at  a  point  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  an  unexplored  section  of 
the  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  extending 
over  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  in  an  aver¬ 
age  latitude  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  Quebec ;  and  terminating,  as  a  poet  still 
living  has  sung, — 

“  Where  mill  the  Oregon,  ami  hean  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings.’’ 

And  this  gigantic  undertaking,  so  grand 
in  its  conception  and  so  vast  in  its  results, 
scarcely  excites  an  unusual  interest  in 
country  where  De  Witt  Clinton  won  im¬ 
mortal  fame  by  constructing  a  canal  360 
miles  long !  And  yet  such  has  been  the 
enormous  augmentation  and  mobility  of 
modern  capital,  and  such  the  skill  acijiiircd 
in  utilizing  the  vast  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
be  more  easily  built  than  was  the  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal.  Nature  and  the  age  conspire  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  enterprise.  ITiough  so  far  north, 
the  line  of  the  road — running  through  a 
depression  in  the  Rock^’  Mountains,  where 
the  branches  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  livers,  heading  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  interlock — is  not  only  one  of  remark¬ 
ably  easy  grades,  but  it  lies  along  the  great 
valley  visited  by  a  current  of  warm  air 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  enables 
herds  to  thrive  in  the  native  grasses  the 
year  round.  Tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States — always  liberal  enough  in 
its  land-grants — has  placed  a  territorial 
kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  this  Road,  to 
wit:  twenty  alternate  sections  of  public 
land  on  each  side  of  the  line  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  ten  in  the  States,  compri.sing 
fifty  millions  of  acres ;  an  estate  larger  by 
10,000  square  miles  than  the  whole  of  New 
England,  and  three  and  a  half  times  as 
large  as  Holland  t  The  grant  is  available 
only  according  to  the  actual  progress  of  the 
construction  of  the  road,  which  secures  the 
mortgage-bonds  issued  upon  it  as  well  as 
upon  dl  the  property  of  the  company. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  tne  charter,  nor  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
enterprise  ;  hut  what  we  assume  to  say  is, 
that  this  colossal  undertaking  has  within 
itself  all  the  elements  of  feasibility,  so  that 
it  can  be  consummated  just  as  certainly 
as  a  new  street  can  be  opened  by  a  city, 
or  a  schoolhOuse  built  by  a  town. 

If,  then,  the  Northern  Pac-ific  Road  is 
great  in  its  requirements  and  grand  in  its 
resources,  its  wnole  process  of  construction 
must  be  on  the  same  scale  and  as  illustrative 
of  the  times.  The  several  thousands  of 
laborers  on  the  road  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  agencies  set  at  work.  The  bonds  of  the 
company  will  be  distributed  from  every 
monetary  centre  in  Europe,  as  well  as  taken 
up  everywhere  at  home.  In  order  to  make 
their  landed  resources  available,  and  also  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  future  profits  for  the 
road,  the  company  have  inaugurated  an  emi¬ 
gration  system,  which  will  turn  that  now 
desert  region  of  the  Red  and  Upper  Missouri 
Rivers  into  what  nature  designed  it,  —  the 
granary  of  North  America.  When  the  road 
18  completed  the  Government  will  have 
been  repaid  for  its  munificent  gift,  in  the 
immensely  enhanced  value  of  the  public 
lands  that  are  left,  and  in  new,  thriving 
States  of  the  Union.  This  brings  us  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise  as  indicated  in 
Its  utility.  Not  only  does  it  promise  to 
open  up  and  develop  one  of  the  best  sections 
of  the  national  domain,  but  it  provides 
another  great  bond  of  union  for  these  States, 
and  it  hdps  to  crowd  out  Mormonism  and 
to  bring  m  Canada.  It  will  not  only  put 
the  grain  and  mining  regions  into  commu¬ 
nication  with  convenient  markets,  save  the 
Government  vast  sums  in  the  transportation 
of  mails  and  militaiy-  supplies,  and  place  the 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  within  easy 
control,  but  it  will  supply  a  great  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  world’s  commerce.  Being 
on  the  direct  line  of  communication  with 
the  old  East,  this  route  will  bring  Shanghai 
1,600  miles  nearer  New  YoA  than  it  is  by 
any  existing  route,  giving  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its 
commerce  with  Asia,  inasmuch  as  a  ship, 
loaded  at  the  company’s  wharves  on  Lake 
Superior,  could  thread  its  way  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  and  discharge  its  unbroken  cargo 
in  Liverpool  or  London,  Harre  or  Hamburg. 
Such,  in  mere  outline,  is  one  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  times,  —  an  enterprise  which 
could  neither  have  been  conceived  nor 
executed,  demanded  nor  used,  in  any  other 
age  of  the  world.  It  is  worth  studying  by 
every  man  who  would  comprehend  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  attain  to  any  glimpses  of  the  future. 


OUR  POLICE  REPORTS. 

Many  of  the  daily  pajiers  in  our  large 
cities  have  a  column  of  police  reports, 
in  which  is  recorded  the  examination  of 
cases  of  petty  larceny,  intoxication,  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct,  etc.,  etc.  The  expediehey 
of  publishing  this  sorrowful  stuff  does  not 
appear;  but,  granting  the  expediency,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  matter  mi^t  be  made 
a  little  less  offensive  than  it  is.  'The  sins 
and  weaknesses  and  miser}’  that  get  unveiled 
at  our*  police-stations  arc  not  legitimate 
subjects  for  funny  writing.  With  so  poor  a 
theme  for  merriment  as  a  woman  brutally 
beaten  by  a  drunken  husband,  the  reporto- 
rial  humorist  cannot  hope  to  make  us  laugh 
very  much.  A  girl  of  the  town  hanging  her 
head  shame-faced  before  the  police-justice, 
or  .staring  at  him  brazenly,  is  not  a  spec¬ 
tacle  that  strikes  most  people  as  amusing. 
Yet  it  is  with  such  pitiful  incidents  as  these 
that  the  conventional  writer  of  police-reports 
dares  to  make  merry.  That  he  can  look 
upon  so  much  sufferin"  day  after  day,and 
then  complacently  fill  up  his  note-book 
with  his  cruel  twaddle,  shows  that  he  has  a 
very  hard  heart  or  a  very  shallow  mind,  — 
in  tact  it  proves  that  he  has  both.  To  give 
{loint  to  our  protest  against  this  vicious  Mnd 
of  journalism,  we  quote  a  passage  from  a 
Syracu.se  letter  published  in  a  leading  New 
York  newspaper.  Tlie  writer  tells  the 
story  of  an  unhappy  marriage  ending  in  a 
divorce,  and  a  struggle  between  the  unfoi  tu- 
nate  man  and  woman  for  the  possession  of 
a  little  child,  who  clings  first  to  the  father 
'and  then  to  the  mother  in  a  heart-broken 
way  that  would  touch  the  sympathies  of  a 
man  of  average  humanity.  But  our  noble 
lettei>writer  evidently  considers  the  whole 
thing  a  great  joke.  The  bitter  fireside 
tragedy  dragged  before  the  public  is  to  him 
only  the  broadest  farce.  With  an  apparent 
effort  to  curb  his  mirth,  he  writes  as 
follows :  — 


“  And  now  the  scene  began,  —  a  tmgico  farce 
in  one  act,  unless  it  shall  run  for  some  time 
with  change  of  costumes,  scenery,  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  text.  Dramatis  persona' ;  A  father 
full  of  affection  for  his  daughter  and  spite 
against  his  wife,  dressed  as  an  itinerant  peuler 
of  maps,  and  not  particularly  clean  as  to  his 
person  ;  a  daughter  who  does  not  know  what  to 
do,  and  thinks  too  much  res|)onsibility  has  been 
laid  upon  her  infant  shoulders ;  Mr.  Ferry,  a 
whilom  communist  and  defender  of  his  sister 
against  violence,  slightly  depressed  by  public 
odium,  but  buoyed  up  by  a  mind  full  of  the 
consciousness  cf  right  and  determination  to  have 
the  girl  placed  in  her  mother’s  charge;  sheriff, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  attendants.  The  father 
approaches  the  child,  seizes  both  her  hands,  and 
cries  with  tears  in  his  voice,  ‘  Me  cheild,  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  thy  aged  sire.’  The  girl 
flounces,  puckers  up  her  face  to  weep,  and  sobs  : 
‘  0,  go  ’way ;  leave  me  alone.’  She  starts  up 
to  leave  the  stage ;  lawyers,  police,  and  the  hot 
j^oi  rush  into  the  bar.  Great  confiision.  Mr. 
Ferry  imperils  his  personal  pulchritude  by  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at  the  daughter ;  Royce  bounces  at 
him  and  tries  to  strike;  Peny  peels  for  the 
conflict ;  Sheriff  jam])s  between  the  two ;  and 
girl  secretes  herself  behind  the  Recorder’s  chair. 
Greater  confusion.  Coun.sel  try  to  get  the 
Court’s  ear,  and  during  the  row  the  Sheriff 
runs  off  with  the  disputed  prize  and  takes  her  to 
Syracuse.  Exeunt  omnes  with  fists  shaking  and 
eyes  rolling  in  fire.” 


It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  with  the 
amount  of  culture  implied  by  his  knowing 
hpw  to  spell  should  write  such  a  paragraph 
as  this,  and  that  a  reputable  journal  should 

i)rint  it  without  protesting  against  its  heart- 
essness  and  its  bad  taste. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  revelations 
of  the  period  is  that  contained  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  balance-sheet  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
ingenuously  displayed  by  its  managers  in 
the  course  of  some  legal  proceedings,  which 
shows  a  surprising  disproportion  between 
the  trivial  and  commonplace  expenditures 
for  brakemen,  conductors,  engineers,  and  so 
forth,  and  those  for  lawyers.  Learned  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  law  seems  to  be  the  first  and 
costliest  necessity  of  railroad-running  in 
these  days.  Some  surprise  has  been  caused 
also,  by  the  discovery,  as  shown  by  the 
same  paper,  that  the  outgo  of  this  busy  and 
prosperous  railroad  is  some  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  excess  of  its  income.  How,  then,  do 
the  directors  manage  to  grow  rich  more 
than  the  stockholders  is  the  natural  inquiry. 
But  the  answer  is  easy.  The  payments  are 
to  rolling-mills,  car-makers,  steamboat  com¬ 
panies,  coal-mines,  and  so  on;  and  these 
profitable  concerns  are  owned  by  the  honest 
directors.  Managing  a  railroad  and  get¬ 
ting  its  receipts  into  directors’  salaries  is  a 
vulgar  and  obsolete  operation ;  it  is  easier 
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and  more  genteel  to  roll  them  into  one’s 
own  ]Mx;ket  through  a  rail  manufactory.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  costly  legal 
talent  which  has  earned  so  big  a  bill  has 
been  engaged  in  perfecting  the  contracts  by 
which  these  devices  are  fortified,  so  that 
they  will  hold  for  years,  and  no  revolution 
in  railway  management,  even  though  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  angry  hand  of  Judge  Lynch,  can 
disturb  the  current  of  the  golden  stream 
which  flows  through  them  into  opera  troupes 
and  six-horse  teams. 

In  the  schedule  to  which  we  have  referred 
the  names  of  the  lawyers  set  down  for  the 
largest  fees  are  those  of  the  most  eminent 
in  their  profession.  Now  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  sense  in  the  etiquette  which  ab¬ 
solves  a  lawyer  from  blame  for  defending  in 
criminal  cases  men  accused  of  the  worst 
offences,  just  as  a  doctor  is  in  honor  bound 
to  do  his  best  to  cure  the  wounds  of  a  bur¬ 
glar,  if  he  is  asked.  But  we  should  like  to 
see  a  code  of  honor  which  will  forbid  a  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  professional,  social,  and  po¬ 
litical  standing  to  take  a  fee  from  a  band  of 
robbers  merely  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on 
their  rogueries,  whether  they  be  tbieves  of 
hundreds  or  swindlers  counting  their  booty 
by  millions.  The  plea  that  a  corooration 
has  no  soul  cannot  be  admitted  as  having  a 
bearing  upon  this  case ;  for  the  Erie  corpo¬ 
ration  has  been  captured  by  a  set  of  men 
whose  possession  of  souls  must  be  allowed, 
at  least  by  courtesy  ;  and  he  who  serves  the 
Erie  Railroad  as  counsel  serves  Jay  Gould 
and  .James  Fisk,  .Tr.,  though  he  who  serves 
as  stoker  may  claim  that  he  sells  his  labor 
to  the  corporate  abstraction  only,  and  so 
feel  that  ms  hands  are  clean  when  he  has 
washed  off  the  coal-dust. 

Within  the  last  week  there  have  occurred 
elections  for  United  States  Senators,  in 
several  of  the  principal  States  of  the  I  nion, 
covering  enough  members  of  the  most 
jwwerful  department  of  our  government, 
holding  office  for  six  years,  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  many  questions  yet  to 
arise.  That  there  has  not  been  great  public 
interest  in  these  important  events,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  time  of  lull  in  politics, 
and  that  the  issues  represented  in  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  cases  the  choice  of  the 
men  themselves,  were  settled  at  the  popular 
elections  many  weeks  previous.  The  legis¬ 
latures  do  not  have  that  latitude  of  choice 
in  the  election  of  Senators,  which  was  con¬ 
templated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  growth  and  development  of  parties  has 
changed  that,  as  it  has  changed  so  many 
other  things  from  the  expectations  of  the 
men  of  1789. 
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Looking  up  and  down  the  list  of  the  men 
elected,  we  ao  not  find  such  names  as  a 
generation  ago  saw  in  the  Senate,  —  then  a 
small  body  wielding  nothing  like  such  power 
as  has  fallen  into  its  hands  now.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  appearance  of  such  men  as  General 
Blair  and  General  Logan  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate ;  but  it  is  to  be  said  that  they 
cannot  leave  so  bad  a  record  when  they 
quit  it,  as  did  Jefterson  Davis  and  Robert 
Toombs.  And  then  it  is  cheering  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
suppose,  and  almost  always  unjustly,  that 
“  really  great  men  are  scarcer  than  they 
used  to  be.”  This  is  the  phrase  President 
Lincoln  used,  when  consulting  with  a  vet¬ 
eran  politician  about  the  formation  of  his 
Cabinet;  yet  how  men  rose  equal  to  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  then  before  the 
country,  and  how  grandly  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself  apjiears  in  comparison  with  the  men 
we  have  now !  Distance  is  worth  every¬ 
thing  in  these  matters. 

Pluck  and  persistency  were  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  salient  traits  of  Mr. 
Seward  as  a  pnmic  man  ;  but  the  admiration 
of  the  world  is  challenged  by  his  display  of 
these  qualities  now  that  he  nas  returned  to 
private  life,  and  is  travelling  round  the 
world,  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  Japan 
and  China,  braving  the  discomforts  of  one 
sea-voyage  after  another,  with  both  arms 
paralyzed  and  all  the  infirmities  of  age 
crowding  thick  upon  him.  Languid  young 
men  who  shrink  from  the  journey  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  look  at  the  career  of  the 
veteran  statesman  with  amazement.  We 
have  had  nothing  for  many  years  more 
characteristic  of  the  ways  of  the  American 
familiar  to  readers  of  travels  and  stories 
than  the  incident  of  Mr.  Seward’s  deter¬ 
mining  to  visit  the  Mikado  of  Japan  in 
person, 'whether  the  Mikado  lik^  it  or  not, 
and  cheerfully  carrying  his  point.  Another 
peculiarity  commonly  ascribed  to  English¬ 


men  was  strikingly  exhibited  on  the  same  | 
occasion  by  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Seward’s 
travelling  companion  and  his  colleague  in 
the  Johnson  Cabinet,  who  after  all  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  secure  an 
interview  with  the  inaccessible  potentate, 
refused  to  go  at  last  because  the  invitation 
was  not  so  worded  as  to  suit  his  fastidious 
taste.  We  shall  teach  all  these  foreigners 
something  if  we  keep  on  as  we  have  be¬ 
gun.  _ 

The  opium  habit  is  not  more  firmly  fixed 
when  once  established  than  the  craving  of 
those  who  have  once  fed  on  government  ap¬ 
propriations  for  further  sustenance  of  the 
same  sort.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  Miss  Vinnie  Ream  (was  she  chris¬ 
tened  Winifred,  or  Virginia,  or  possibly 
Vinaigrette  ?)  before  her  statue  of  Lincoln 
was  fairly  on  its  pedestal,  was  urging  her 
claims  for  an  order  for  a  statue  of  Farragut 
or  somebody  else,  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
national  treasury.  We  should  rejoice  that 
leading  journals  have  called  a  halt  in  this 
matter,  did  we  not  apprehend  that  their  in¬ 
terference  will  be  of  little  avail.  Miss 
Ream’s  influence  with  members  of  Cen- 
gress  being  of  a  kind  not  readily  affected 
by  editorial  appeals.  When  a  venerable 
representative  is  “stabbed  with  a  white 
wench’s  black  eye,”  a  vote  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  artistic  ambition  seems  to  him 
a  small  favor  to  grant,  and  a  subject  which 
it  is  absurdly  impertinent  for  a  newspaper 
to  meddle  with.  We  regret  that  the  suf¬ 
frage  ladies  who  assembled  in  force  at 
Washington  a  few  days  ago  did  not  lay 
stress  on  the  point  that  the  entrance  of 
women  into  politics  will  nullify  to  a  great 
extent  the  power  of  such  considerations  as 
secured  the  Lincoln  statue.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  girl  sculptress  shaking  her  curls 
in  the  face  of  Senator  Susan  B.  Anthony 
with  any  practical  effect  in  obtaining  the 
vote  of  that  jiersonage  for  a  subsidy  to  her 
chisel.  But  perhaps  a  new  race  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  young  sculptors  might  arise,  with  burn¬ 
ing  eyes  and  vanquishing  mustaches,  so  that 
the  evil  might  only  be  perpetuated  in  an¬ 
other  form. 

A  SOCIAL  sensation  of  the  first  order  has 
been  the  explosion  in  the  affairs  of  a  re¬ 
spected  and  elegant  young  man  of  New 
York,  who  married  a  charming  girl  of  good 
family  there,  and  idler  the  ceremony  was 
discovered  to  have  a  legal,  acknowledged 
wife  living,  with  several  children,  at  a  hotel 
close  by  the  church  where  he  was  married 
the  second  time,  and  with  whom  he  had 
dwelt  for  ten  years  or  so  all  unknown  to  his 
relatives,  his  friends  in  society,  his  business 
associates.  How  sensational  such  an  inci¬ 
dent  would  be  pronounced  were  it  to  occur 
in  a  novel  of  Miss  Braddon  I  and  how  su¬ 
perbly  such  a  life  might  have  been  woven 
into  a  romance  by  Hawthorne  I  it  is  one  of 
tlie  amazing  possibilities  of  a  great  city, 
where  the  burglar  may  pass  for  a  half-crazy 
scholar,  the  murderer  for  a  peaceable  citi¬ 
zen,  the  Benedict  for  a  gay  young  bachelor, 
and  the  truth  never  come  out.  There  is  no 
such  place  for  a  secret  as  the  centre  of  a 
busy  metropolis. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  has  voted  money 
for  a  portrait  of  General  Lee,  and  has  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  money  for  a  portrait  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas.  Yet  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
most  lately  and  the  most  thoroughly  recon¬ 
structed  of  the  lately  rebel  States.  The 
fact  grows  more  and  more  apparent  every 
day  that  these  States  will  not  stay  recon¬ 
structed,  in  the  sense  which  implies  osten¬ 
tatious  devotion  to  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  their  representatives.  The 
nation  must  learn  to  bear  with  smiling  pa¬ 
tience  these  little  ebullitions  of  a  feeling 
which  no  political  remedy  can  eradicate, 
and  wait  the  sure  work  of  time  in  accom¬ 
plishing  it.  With  the  Old  Dominion  and 
■  the  other  wayward  sisters  free  States  ill  the 
Union,  the  nation  can  afford  to  wait  the 
awakening  of  a  better  spirit  quite  as  well 
as  they  can  afford  to  defer  it. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
appearing  before  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  urges  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  income  tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  total 
revenue  from  ^is  source  does  not  pay  the 
expense  of  collecting  it.  Putting  all  preju¬ 
dice  aside,  we  should  say  that  uiis  was  an 
excellent  reason  for  abolishing  the  tax. 


The  illustration  on  page  108,  entitled,  “  A 
Foundling,”,  by  Mrs.  AMerson,  is  engraved 
from  the  oridnal  painting  now  on  view  in 
the  French  Exhibition  inUondon.”’ 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  It  is  nnder8too<l  that  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple 
has  nearly  completed  the  most  important  piu-t 
of  his  biography  of  Governor  Andrew. 

— The  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  print  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Clarence 
King,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  exploring  the 
higher  California  mountains  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

—  The  concluding  part  of  William  Morris’s 
“  Earthly  Paradise  ”  has  Just  been  issned  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  “  We  do  not  find  it 
easy,”  says  a  distinguished  critic,  “  to  exjiress 
all  our  admiration  for  ‘  The  Earthly  Paradise.’ 
Strung  in  interest,  dainty  in  language,  power¬ 
ful  in  characterization,  abounding  in  pictures  of 
almost  unsnrpassablc  beauty,  conspicuous  for 
its  wealth  of  sweet  passages,  yet  building  its 
chief  claim  to  admiration  on  the  grace  and 
harmony  of  its  construction,  soft,  sad,  and 
tender  as  life  itself,  ‘The  I'arthly  Paradise’  is 
a  poet’s  poem,  a  work  of  which  a  generation 
may  be  proud.” 

—  That  excellent  compendium  of  American 
and  English  verse,  “  Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song  ”  (Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co,  New  York), 
has  already  reached  a  second  ^ition.  The 
selection  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Knight,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  "  United  States  Patent  Office 
Reports,”  and  revised  by  Mr.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  who  contributes  an  admirable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  work.  The  book  is  singularly  free 
from  those  errors  which  seem  almost  inseparable 
from  large  collections  of  miscellaneous  poems. 
There  arc,  however,  several  mistakes  which  the 
editor  will  probably  correct  in  the  new  edition. 
We  notice  that  the  poem  entitled  “  Balaklava  ” 
is  attributed  to  Alexander  Smith.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Judge  A.  B.  Meek,  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

—  The  London  Publishers’  Circular,  which 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  year  always  tabulates  the 
results  of  the  publishers’  work  for  that  period, 
records  the  number  of  publications  in  Great 
Britain  during  that  time  at  5,082,  of  which 
1,279  were  merely  new  editions,  426  American 
importations,  and  3,377  actually  new  English 
publications.  August  was  the  dullest  month 
with  a  total  of  261  books  in  all ;  December  the 
busiest,  with  610.  Of  the  grand  total,  the  num¬ 
bers  are  distributed  as  follows ;  Theological, 
811 ;  juvenile,  695;  educational,  568  ;  histori¬ 
cal  and  biographical,  396  ;  fictional,  381 ;  poetry 
and  drama,  366 ;  arts  and  science,  347  ;  travel 
and  geography,  338 ;  year  books  and  bound  se¬ 
rials,  338  ;  belles-lettres,  249 ;  medical,  193; 
legal,  123;  political,  119;  miscellaneous,  159. 
This  proportion  would  very  nearly  hold  good 
in  this  country,  though  fiction  would  go  higher 
and  history  lower,  while  books  on  agriculture 
would  probably  rank  high.  There  were  90 
more  educational  works  published  than  in  1869, 
but  83  less  novels.  In  this  last  class  nearly  half 
were  merely  new  editions.  In  historj-  Ameriea 
furnished  no  less  than  one  fonrth  of  the  new 
work. 

—  M.  Erckmann,  well  known  as  the  joint 
author  of  the  stories  of  the  wars  of  the  First 
Empire  published  under  the  name  of  Erekmann- 
Chatrian,  lately  spoke  as  follows  of  himself  and 
his  literary  career  to  a  correspondent  at  Pfals- 
burg  :  “  Let  me  tell  you,”  he  said,  “  I  am  Ger¬ 
man  by  race,  by  idiosyncrasy  ;  Protestant  by 
religion.  The  pain  I  feel  at  what  I  have  to 
witness  now  is  unspeakable.  When  I  first  met 
here  my  dear  collaboratcur,  M.  Chatrian,  and 
wc  began  our  literary  career,  I  said  to  him, 

*  Let  us  consecrate  our  lives  to  a  noble  object ; 
let  it  be  our  ambition  and  our  toil  to  reconcile 
these  two  great  antagonistic  races,  who  can  im¬ 
part  to  each  other  such  immense  mutual  bene¬ 
fits.’  We  had  to  begin  by  writing  things, — 
short  stories  and  sketches,  —  to  catch  the  public 
car,  which  did  not  satisfy  our  own  judgment, 
but  we  were  true  and  loyal  to  our  convictions, 
and  success  came  at  last.  What  do  you  think 
we  have  derived  from  the  popular  edition  of  our 
writings  ?  We  get  only  one  fifth  of  a  cent  per 
number  profit,  and  yet  wc  have  already  received 
S  66,000,  and  tliis  although  wo  were  proscribed 
by  the  late  Government.  The  Moniteur  was 
ordered  to  refuse  our  advertisements  ;  the  rail¬ 
way  book-stalls  of  France  were  prohibited  ex¬ 
posing  our  books.” 

—  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  philanthropists  who  propose  founding 
homes  for  poor  authors  and  artists  should  heed 
and  profit  by  the  failure  of  the  guild  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  in  England.  This  institution  (the 
editor  reminds  us)  grew  out  of  the  beneficence 
of  Lord  Lytton,  Charles  Dickens,  and  other  suc¬ 
cessful  followers  of  letters  and  art  Lytton 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  houses  were  built, 
and  wrote  a  play,  “  Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,” 
in  which  Dickens  and  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  am¬ 
ateur  actors  appeared  to  large  and  high-paving 
audiences.  Regularly  every  yeer,  Mr.  Dickens 
or  some  of  bis  eminent  associates  sat  at  public 
dinners  and  made  glowing  speeches  in  behalf  of 
the  enterprise.  Of  money  there  was  never  a 
scarcity.  Enough  was  raised  to  build,  furnish 
comfortably,  and  keep  running  a  number  of 
houses  where  needy  authors  —  for  whom  chiefly 
the  guild  was  designed  —  could  rest,  eat  their 
fill  and  be  thankful,  paying  no  other  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  entertainment  than  the  nominal  one 
of  lecturing  three  times  a  year  for , the  benefit  of 
the  home.  The  cause  that  led  to  the  death  of 


the  ipild,  and  will  bring  its  property  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  is  one  that  does  honor  to 
the  feelings  of  the  class  wliom  it  was  proposed 
to  serve,  if  not  to  the  sagacity  of  the  founders. 
It  is  this :  destitute  authors  would  not  openly 
confes.s  themselves  to  be  so.  With  that  pride 
which  upbears  literary  men  in  that  hard  strug¬ 
gle  which  they  often  have  to  fight  with  the 
world,  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  they 
had  failed,  or  were  unable  to  support  life  by  the 
Mn.  Sitting  in  their  cheerless  garrets,  with  no 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  but  a  crust  in  the  larder, 
their  imaginations  were  still  dazed  by  the  will-o’- 
the-wisp  of  future  renown  and  wealth.  Delicate 
as  was  the  manner  of  proffering  the  patronage, 
it  yet  was  patronage ;  and  all  the  kindly  talk 
of  Dickens  and  Lytton  could  not  make  the 
^ild  of  literature  and  art  other  than  the  alms¬ 
house  of  plain  English.  Such  sensitiveness  in 
the  unsuccessful  authors  of  England,  whose 
name  is  l^on,  is  highly  creditable  to  them. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Captain  Eyre,  who  ran  down  the  Oneida 
at  Yokohama,  is  out  of  business. 

_  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  have  been  lecturing  out  West. 

—  Jefferson  Davis,  it  is  said,  will  lecture  in 
Cincinnati  this  winter.  Doubtful. 

—  Mrs.  Myra  Gaines,  having  won  her  New 
Orleans  claim,  is  now  sued  for  $  127,000  lawyers’ 
fees. 

—  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  get  up  a  national  memorial  to  Michael 
William  Balfe. 

-y  General  Geary,  now  governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  the  first  mayor  and  the  last  alcalde 
of  San  Francisco  in  1850. 

--Parepa  Rosa  will  not  return  to  this  country 
imtil  fall,  and  so  will  not  appear  at  the  May  fes¬ 
tival  in  Boston  as  announced. 

• — Miss  Kellogg  admires  the  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Opera  House.  She  says,  in  a  card,  that  she  has 
“  never  yet  seen  a  more  perfect  building  of  the 
kind.” 

—  The  oldest  living  ex-Member  of  Congress 
is  the  Hon .  George  Robertson,  of  Lexington ,  Ky. , 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  present  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State. 

—  Mrs.  Steams,  who  recently  died  near  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Jerome  Ripley,  of  Greenfield,  and  a  sister  of 
George  Ripley,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

—  The  success  of  the  theatrical  performances 
in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
late  George  Holland  was  in  a  great  part  due  to 
the  generous  efforts  of  Mr.  Winter,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

—  When  Mr.  Millais  was  in  Scotland  last 
y^r,  he  painted  a  very  beautiful  picture  of 
Kinfauns  from  the  river.  It  cost  him  something 
over  a  week’s  labor.  He  has  just  sold  the 
painting  for  one  thousand  pounds. 

—  It  is  remarked  that  Napoleon  III.  declared 
war  on  a  Friday  (July  15) ;  that  on  a  Friday 
(August  5)  the  Prussians  retook  Saarbriicken  ; 
and  tliat  on  a  Friday  (September  2)  Napoleon 
handed  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

—  At  Marseilles  two  wealthy  inhabitants, 
found  guilty  of  being  absentees,  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  pay,  the  one  three  thousand  francs 
and  the  other  one  thonsand  francs  per  day, 
dating  from  the  1st  of  December,  until  they 
shall  return  home  and  take  their  share  in  the 
work  of  national  defence. 

—  Stuttgart  just  now  contains  two  celebrated 
French  generals,  —  Marshal  Canrobert,  of  Cri¬ 
mean  feme,  and  General  de  Wimpffen,  who 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  The  former 
is  installed  on  the  second  floor  of  a  moderately 
good  house,  where  he  lives  with  his  family  in 
the  most  unostentatious  manner.  He  seems  to 
feel  his  captivity  acutely.  5Iadame  Canrobert 
occupies  herself  in  assisting  the  wounded  and 
visiting  the  poor  prisoners,  and  her  charitable 
exertions  do  mncti  to  keep  up  her  husband’s 
popularity  among  them. 

—  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  of  Abbotsford,  is  again  a 
widower.  Mr.  Hope  married  the  only  child  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  only  married  daughter,  —  in 
fact,  the  only  surviving  descendant  of  the  great 
novelist.  On  his  marriage  with  Scott’s  grand¬ 
child,  Mr.  Hope  took  the  name  of  Scott,  and 
occupied  Abbotsford.  His  wife  died,  leaving 
him  only  one  little  girl.  He  married  again,  in 
1861,  Lady  Victoria  Howard,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  this  lady  died 
last  December  in  London,  at  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  residence,  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
daughter. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Wisner,  who  recently 
died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1782,  and  was  the  oldest 
member  of  his  denomination  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  went  through  the  nc^ssary  theolog¬ 
ical  training,  and  entered  the  active  profession 
of  the  ministry  at  Ithaca  early  in  this  century, 
and,  after  a  successful  work,  was  called  to  Roch¬ 
ester,  in  1831,  where  he  presided  over  the 
Brick  Church  Society.  In  time  he  moved  West, 
and  finally  settled  at  Cedar  Rapids.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Forei^  Missions,  and 
is  the  third  of  its  members  who  have  died  with¬ 
in  the  year. 
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TUB  LAST  BIVOUAC  OF  ALL. 

(see  DOl'BLK-PAGE  ENOUAVIXG,  PAGES  104,  105.) 

UNDER  the  curtain  of  the  night.  The  last 
Bivouac  of  all.  An  oft-repeated  scene, 
Dnring  the  woful  mouths  so  late  gone  past 
To  be  repeated  oft  again,  I  ween, 

During  the  woful  months  to  come,  —  that  is 
If  France  is  to  be  utterly  undone. 

O  France !  O  deeplier  sinned  against  than 
sinning ! 

Was’t  not  enough  to  break  at  the  begin¬ 
ning 

Her  boasted  weapon,  and  then  one  by  one 
To  wrest  its  fragments  from  her ;  to  discrown 
And  to  unlaurel  her,  and  fling  her  down 
Prostrate  and  bleeding  at  your  foot,  —  was  this 
Not  then  enough  ?  The  justice  of  your  cause 
Died  at  Sedan.  You  would  have  earned  the 
applause. 

The  gratitude  of  Europe ;  ay,  and  France, 
Thankful  for  being  wakened  from  her  trance. 
For  being  ridden  of  the  incubus 

That  piUsittl  her  existence,  would  have  striven 
The  hand  that  laid  her  low  to  have  forgiven  ; 
If  there  you  had  paused.  You  were  a  cou- 
((ueror  strong 

Enough  to  atford  to  be  magnanimous. 

But  no,  you  rather  chose  to  pay  back  wrong 
With  greater  wrong,  and  if  your  foe,  that  lies 
Breathing  defiant  breath,  once  more  should 
rise 

And  win  —  as,  if  Gambetta’s  France  is  still 
The  France  of  Danton,  without  doubt  she 
will  — 

Uer  garland  back,  and  with  new-venomed 
hate. 

Bom  of  revenge,  should  then  retaliate 
This  >jour  retaliation ;  with  success 
Intoxicated,  as  of  old,  a  new 

Career  commence  of  conquest,  —  slake  again 
That  thirst  for  glory  which  has  been  her 
bane ; 

Should  war  on  war  ensue,  the  battle-field’s 
extent  • 

Widen  until  it  take  in  half  the  Continent,  — 
O,  then  the  world  will  say  with  bitterness, 

“  It  was  large-minded  Germany  that  threw 
Civilization  back !  ” 

Full  little  know 

Or  reck  they  now,  these  same  that  here  do  lie 
Their  cold,  still  faces  to  the  cold,  still  sky. 
Of  Germany  or  France,  of  friend  or  foe. 
There  will  be  tears  in  many  a  distant  home 
Through  this  day's  work,  for  many  a  day  to 
come. 

These  are  the  happiest,  these,  at  least,  have 
found 

The  thing  so  many  pray  for,  — Peace.  The 
ground 

.last  here  is  laden  with  them.  One  I  see 
With  arm  upraised,  and  hand  clenched  threat- 
’ningly ; 

Another  holds  his  hand  against  his  side. 
Some  few  look  calm,  but  most  exhibit  traces 
Of  the  sharp  agony  with  which  they  died. 
The  stars  above,  the  moonlight  on  their  faces. 
And,  it  may  be,  in  each  one’s  history 
Matter  for  a  tihakespearian  tragedy. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CUTTING  A  FIGURE. 

“^lUTTING  a  very  pretty  figure,”  the 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  remark, 
when  he  turns  to  Mr.  Homer’s  charming 
double-page  illustration  in  this  number  of 
Every  Saturday.  The  young  lady  in 
the  picture  is  certainly  very  pretty  and 
graceful,  —  all  the  more  lovely,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  bleak,  wintry  landscape 
which  forms  the  background  to  her  trim 
little  person.  Mr.  Homer  has  not  for  a  long 
time  done  anything  more  artistic  than  this 
drawing,  which  is  no  less  careful  in  finish 
than  design,  reminding  us  of  two  or  three 
paintings  of  his  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Design,  a  year  or  two  since.  'The  land¬ 
scape  portion  of  our  engraving  would  be 
worthy  of  attention  even  without  the  figure, 
which  occupies  the  foreground ;  but  this 
figure  is  so  thoroughly  engaging  with  her 
sweet  face  and  picturesque  costume,  that 
the  spectator  may  be  forgiven  if  he  do 
not  turn  from  her  to  observe  how  fsdth- 
fuUy  the  artist  has  rendered  the  skating- 
ground,  shut  in  by  the  leafless  lines  of 
trees,  and  the  wintiy  sky  beyond.  Like  the 
reader,  we  will  pass  over  these  details,  con¬ 
fining  our  notice  to  the  fair  skater,  wh  ),  it 
will  M  seen,  at  once,  is  no  novice  on  the 
irons.  She  has  glided  away  from  her  com¬ 
panions,  who  are  visible  on  another  part  of 
the  pond,  to  a  clean  bit  of  ice,  on  which  she 
has  cut  several  diflicult  figures,  the  techni¬ 
cal  names  of  which  we  leave  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  reader  to  supply.  It  is  a  gracious 
little  lady  and  an  excellent  representation  of 
a  certain  Dpe  of  American  girls,  though  not 
the  type  usually  selected  by  poets  and 
hrtists  for  their  poems  and  weir  pictures. 
She  is  lieither  fragile  nor  languid,  but  is  a 
picture  of  health,  won,  perhaps, 

Dy  those  habits  of  oiit-dodr  exercise  which 
our  young  women  particularly  those  who 
Uve  in  are  to  neglect. 


Rouen  (see  page  120)  is,  or  rather  was,  a 
few  mouths  ago,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Normandy.  Situated  within  an 
easy  distance  from  Paris,  on  a  navigable 
river,  and  able  to  communicate  with  the 
principal  Northern  ports  in  a  few  hours,  it 
possessed  unusual  commercial  advantages. 
Indeed,  it  has  often  been  said  that,  had 
France  chosen  Rouen  for  her  capital,  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  have  been  so  vastly  superior 
in  maritime  affairs. 

Rouen  is  also  interesting  from  its  histori¬ 
cal  recollections.  Here,  in  the  square,  still 
called  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
burnt  as  a  witch,  and  here,  in  the  Museum, 
reposes  the  heart  of  Kchard  I.  The  inim¬ 
itable  poet  and  dramatist,  Pierre  Corneille, 
was  born  in  Rouen ;  while  that  unfortunate 
Minister  of  Charles  II.,  Lord  Clarendon, 
chose  Rouen  for  bis  place  of  exile,  and  died 
there  in  1674. 

Rouen  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  hostilities, 
and  is  built  in  a  most  exposed  position,  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  numerous  heights.  In¬ 
deed,  the  town  has  never  been  distinguished 
for  successful  resistances,  as  both  Henry  V. 
of  England  and  Henri  IV.  of  France  occu¬ 
pied  it  after  easy  sieges.  At  that  time  some 
fortifications  existed,  but  they  have  been 
swept  away  by  modem  improvements,  and 
a  handsome  boulevard  occupies  their  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the 
German  invasion  of  France  first  became 
probable,  Rouen,  like  so  many  other  French 
towns,  was  heroic.  Paris  was  besieged, 
Rouen  would  also  show  the  world  how 
France  can  resist  in  spite  of  overwhelming 
forces.  Amiens  was  taken,  Rouen  would 
fight  to  the  last.  The  Prussians  advanced 
still  further,  and  the  Rouennais,  i.  e.,  the 
military,  after  the  slightest  of  skirmishes, 
all  ran  away  to  Havre.  The  Prussians  thus 
entered  Roten  in  the  most  peaceable  man¬ 
ner  on  the  4th  December.  On  their  arrival 
they  requisitioned  boots  and  blankets,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  Rouen  journals,  established  an 
organ  of  their  own,  left  a  considerable  garri¬ 
son  to  keep  possession,  and  then  sent  the 
chief  part  of  the  army  on  to  Havre  and 
Dieppe.  Thus  ended  the  part  played  in 
the  present  war  by  Rouen.  Little  has 
been  since  heard  of  the  town,  but  from 
what  has  been  heard  the  Prussians  seem  to 
have  fairly  established  themselves  there, 
and  probably  intend  to  make  it  their  winter 
head-quarters  in  Normandy. 

COMING  OUT. 

A  type  of  American  beauty  unlike  that 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Homer  in  his  skating 
scene  —  and  not  nearly  so  mueh  to  our 
liking  —  is  presented  by  Mr.  Hoppin  in  his 
picture  on  page  109.  It  is  the  young  lady’s 
first  ball,  her  first  regular  entrance  into 
society,  —  which  means  the  people  you  know 
or  would  like  to  know.  We  mink  Mr. 
Hoppin  has  been  a  trifle  satirical  in  his 
representations  of  the  gentlemen  who  sur¬ 
round  the  belle  of  the  evening,  though  we 
have  a  vague  remembrance  of  having  seen 
somewhere  just  such  a  row  of  lackadaisical 
young  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Hoppin  has  had 
the  cleverness  to  introduce  in  ms  sketch. 

CONVENT  OF  HIMMEL8PFORTE. 

We  print  on  page  112,  from  the  sketch¬ 
book  of  an  artist  travelling  along  the  line 
of  the  Main,  a  picture  of  me  charming  old 
convent  of  Himmelspforte.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  rapid  bend  of  the  river, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Zell.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  calm 
and  quiet  than  the  appearance  of  this  little 
convent  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ancient  walls  and  shrouded  be¬ 
hind  grand  poplar  trees.  The  convent  is 
still  imiabitea  by  nuns,  but  the  garden  and 
the  picturesque  outer  court  are  open  to  the 
public. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  DIEPPE. 

Dieppe,  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  by  far 
the  least  hackneyed  of  the  French  northern 
watering-places,  has  just  come  into  notice 
from  its  King  the  only  seaport  which  the 
Prussians  have  occupied  during  the  present 
war.  Like  Boulogne  and  Calais,  it  once 
belonged  to  the  English,  and  its  old  castle, 
which  we  engrave  this  week,  has  seen  many 
a  hard  battle.  Even  now  bullets,  declared 
by  the  inhabitants  to  be  English,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  picked  out  of  the  chalk  of  the  cliffs 
beneath. 

The  first  castle  of  Dieppe  was  built  by 
Charlemagne  in  770  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  which  even  then  was  commo¬ 
dious,  but  the  present  building  was  not  com¬ 
menced  till  1435.  There  is  little  to  strike 
the  eye  at  first  in  the  castle,  which  appears 
like  all  such  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
bat  as  fott  ascend  the  steep  inclines  w&h 


lead  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  position  is  easily  to  be  seen. 
'The  castle  faces  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
view  over  the  ports,  the  whole  town,  and 
for  many  miles  along  the  valley  of  .4^ues. 

neighboring  Chateau  d’Araues  is  also 
plainly  to  be  discerned.  Indeea,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  reported  that  a  subterranean  passage 
exists  between  the  two  castles,  which,  though 
about  four  miles  apart,  are  situated  on  the 
same  ridge  of  hills,  and  the  writer  has  been 
shown  the  underground  opening  at  Arques, 
supposed  to  be  the  entrance  of  the  passage. 

Our  view,  on  page  120,  is  taken  from  that 
pretty  proment^e  of  Dieppe,  La  Plage, 
which,  minting  the  sea,  is  naturally  a  favoi^ 
ite  afternoon  resort  of  the  Dieppois. 

THE  DROVER. 

The  drover  has  become  a  part  of  modem 
civilization,  or  —  if  the  phrase  is  too  compli¬ 
mentary  to  his  manners  —  a  part  of  political 
economy.  A  drought  or  cattle  disease  in 
Illinois  or  Kansas  is  felt  now  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  in  the  remotest  purses  and  kitch¬ 
ens  of  the  Atlantic  seaboanl.  The  drover 
is  a  member  of  a  very  important  class.  'The 
great  railroad  corporations,  though  fighting 
on  wellnigh  every  other  subject,  agree  in 
arranging  their  time-tables  to  suit  him  and 
his  cattle.  He  has  his  special  car  —  his 
caboose  —  from  the  Mississippi  to  either 
ocean.  His  hotel,  which  bears  the  device  and 
title  of  the  “  Bull’s  Head,”  wherever  he  has 
to  stop,  has  within  the  limits  of  its  substan¬ 
tial  “  bar  ”  and  dining-room  about  the  only 
reminders  now  left  to  our  days  of  the  old-time 
comforts  and  prices.  The  Drover  of  Mr. 
Darley,  on  our  first  page,  is  not,  however,  the 
great  drover  of  commerce,  for  he  deals  in 
ignoble  cows.  He  is  the  provincial  drover, 
and  vou  will  rarely  or  never  meet  him  on 
the  Rrighton  horse-cars  or  on  the  Jersey 
Feny,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  straw  and 
talking  cattle.  He  is  a  mere  skirmisher  on 
the  outposts  of  the  great  traffic,  taking  his 
stock  imm  one  village,  whose,  spire  is  seen 
in  the  distance,  to  the  next  village,  whose 
spire — and  some  idea  of  the  prospective 
profits  —  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  the  im¬ 
aginative  critic  in  the  “  mind’s  eye  ”  of  the 
Drover. 

THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  THIONVILLE. 

'Thionville  is  one  of  those  “  brothers 
across  the  Rhine  ”  whom  the  Germans  have 
recently  sought  to  restore  to  the  embraces 
of  the  fatherland  by  the  kindly  arguments 
of  fire  and  steel.  Its  name  betrays  its  Teu¬ 
tonic  derivation,  being  originally  Dieden- 
hofen,  just  as  Nancy  was  Nantzig,  and  Lor¬ 
raine,  Lothringen.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Moselle  River,  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name,  and  contains  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants.  Being  a  frontier  town,  for  it 
is  close  to  the  borders  both  of  Luxembourg 
and  Prussia,  —  and  also  a  fortress,  —  the 
existing  works  were  constructed  byVauban, 
—  it  has  suffered  some  harsh  treatment  in 
its  time.  In  1558  it  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Due  de  Guise ;  while  in 
1643  it  was  captured  by  the  Grand  Conde, 
after  a  three-months  siege.  In  1792  Thion¬ 
ville  was  thoroughly  French  and  Republi¬ 
can.  When  besieged  by  the  Allies  in  that 
year,  the  citizens  hung  the  figure  of  an  ass 
over  the  wall  with  a  bundle  of  bay  at  its 
mouth,  and  the  inscription,  “  AVhen  the  ass 
eats  the  hay,  you  will  take  Thionville.” 
This  story  illustrates  the  short  range  of  ar¬ 
tillery  eighty  years  ago.  Besiegers  and  be¬ 
sieged  must  have  been  very  close  together, 
or  the  placard  could  not  have  been  legible. 
We  learn,  too,  that  a  shell  burst  in  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  shop,  and  that  he,  nothing  daunted, 
picked  up  a  fragment,  exclaiming,  “  See  my 
new  shaving-di^  I  ”  and  shaved  a  customer 
there  and  then. 

At  length,  however,  the  gallant  little 
town  has  succumbed  to  a  foreign  fee.  In 
November  last.  General  Zastrow,  with 
25,000  men  and  76  guns,  again  invested 
the  fortress,  and,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
after  a  bombardment  of  eleven  hours,  the 
commandant  capitulated,  in  spite  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  announcement,  somewhat  rashly  made, 
that  he  meant  to  resist  to  the  death.  The 
German  loss  was  small,  and  they  gained  by 
their  conquest  200  cannon  and  4,000  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  sketches  on  page  101,  which  respec¬ 
tively  depict  the  state  of  the  town  after  the 
bombardment  and  the  entry  of  the  besieg¬ 
ers,  were  made  by  Lady  Pi  got,  who  chanced 
during  the  siege  to  be  at  the  adjoining  vil¬ 
lage  of  Uckange,  about  four  and  a  half 
mUes  distant,  so  that  the  passage  of  the 
shells  and  the  flames  of  the  burning  city 
were  clearly  visible ;  indeed,  while  the 
Prussians  were  constructing  their  pontoon- 
bridge,  a  shell  fell  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  her. 
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Hardly  a  house  in  the  whole  city  re¬ 
mained  intact,  and  the  Rue  de  Bnifoe  and 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Colfoge,  shown  in 
one  of  the  ^ketches  were  a  mass  of  charred 
ruins.  Many  of  the  houses  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  gutted  that  the  streets  behind  were 
to  be  seen  through  them,  and  a  {xtor  man, 
pointing  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  exclaimed, 

“  My  poor  niece  lies  there,  for  she  was  in 
the  house  when  it  fell !  ” 

GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar,  always  an  interesting  place, 
deserves  a  little  extra  attention  just  now  as 
being  one  of  the  places  selected  for  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  But  putting  the  eclipse  aside,  the 
“  Rock,”  as  the  inhabitants  term  it,  is  a 
most  noteworthy  morsel  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  Where  else  is  there  anything  like  it  ? 
It  seems  meant  by  Nature  for  a  fortress,  and 
if  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  had  been  its 
first  discoverer  he  would  have  felt  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  Yauban  rising  in  his  heart.  It 
is  a  charming  place  to  touch  at.  You  leave 
Southampton,  maybe  in  a  chill  fog,  the  roll¬ 
ers  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  pitch  your  P.  and 
O.  steamer  about  unmercifully,  and  then 
you  land  at  Gibraltar  to  find  oranges  and 
figs  and  a  glorious  sunshine.  And  what  a 
motley  crowd  pervades  the  streets  I  Span¬ 
ish  contmJnmlL'ttas,  theatrical-looking  fellows 
in  slashed  jackets  with  silver  buttons,  dark- 
eyed,  mantilla-clad  Andalusian  belles,  and 
Morocco  Jews  in  red  slippers. 

Then  you  climb  up  the  heights,  and  ex¬ 
amine  ^e  wonderful  fortifications;  you 
thread  the  maze  of  the  “  galleries  ”  cut  in 
the  solid  rock;  you  catch  sight  of  Apie’s 
Hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait;  you 
see  the  Spanish  soldiers  looking  like  little 
blue  dots  across  the  Neutral  Ground;  you 
behold  Algeciras  glistening  white  in  the 
sun,  with  a  background  of  gloomy  cork 
forest;  while  at  night  perchance  you  may 
come  on  a  troop  of  chattering  apes,  the 
only  European  specimens  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  If  you  visit  the  market-place  you 
see  queer-shaped  and  queer-colored  fish ; 
while  lastly,  if  you  choose  to  indulge  the 
historical  vein,  you  can  recall  the  memory 
of  General  Elliot,  that  indefatigable  Scots¬ 
man,  who  repelled  the  Spaniards  with  show¬ 
ers  of  red-hot  shot  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Another  interesting  point  is  the  Moorish 
fort  (of  which  we  give  a  sketch  on  jiage 
101),  the  station  from  which  the  scientific 
men  abroad  viewed  the  late  eclipse. 

THE  RECAPTURE  OF  ORLEANS. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  after  a  .series  of 
battles  all  along  their  line,  the  Germans 
once  more  maremed  into  Orleans.  ’They 
had  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  city,  and 
summoned  it  on  pain  of  bombardment,  al¬ 
lowing  the  enemy  three  hours’  gra<-e,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pass  the  bridge.  All  Saturday  and 
Sunday  the  great  dejict  of  stores  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Paris  was  being  removed, 
and  then  the  order  was  suddenly  given  that 
the  army  should  follow,  their  departure  be¬ 
ing  hastened  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Germans,  who  were  marching  up  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west.  In  consequence 
of  this  precipitate  movement  many  officers 
never  received  the  order  to  march,  but  slept 
comfortably  tluough  the  night,  waking  in 
the  morning  to  find  themselves  deserted  by 
their  comrades,  and  the  Germans  close  upon 
tliem.  Early  in  the  morning  the  regiments 
marched  in,  bands  playing  and  colors  fly¬ 
ing,  and  debouched  upon  the  Place  du 
Martroy,  where  stands  the  bronze  effigy  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Around  the  iH'de'stal 
was  a  throng  of  French  prisoners,  wno  were 
to  be  carried  presently  to  the  Cathedral. 
All  the  blinds  were  down,  and  but  few 
people  were  abroad,  as  the  Duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  d’Or- 
leans  received  the  salutes  of  his  passing 
troops,  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  onlerly 
manner  in  which  they  took  jiossession  of  a 
hostile  city. 

Among  the  trophies  of  victory  claimed  by 
the  Germans  were  seventy  guns,  but  how 
nian^r  of  these  were  marine  artillery,  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  intrenched  camp,  is  doubtful. 
Another  doubtful  point  is  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  considerable,  and,  looking  to  the  rout  of 
the  French  centre,  and  the  subsequent  di¬ 
vided  retreat  of  the  enemy,  we  think  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  was  justified  in  reporting 
the  defeat  as  a  crushing  one,  although  sul^ 
sequent  events  have  shown  that  there  was 
still  plenty  of  fight  left  in  the  beaten  army. 
Four  small  guifooats,  each  mounted  with 
one  brass  gun,  were  captured  in  the  river, 
and  these  form  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  In 
these  days  of  armor-plating  and  monster 
guns  they  do  not  look  very  formidable 
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but  weapons,  but  if  the  sailors,  whom  King 
William  has  imported  into  France,  be  in¬ 
tended  to  man  ^em,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  considers  them  useful. 

An  incident  is  told  of  this  recapture 
which  is  amusing.  A  Bavarian  officer,  who 
Quitted  the  city  upon  Von  der  Tann’s  sud¬ 
den  retreat  some  weeks  before,  had  told  his 
host  that  he  might  not  be  back  until  late, 
and  that  the  key  had  better  be  left  in  the 
door.  Upon  the  re-entry  of  the  Germans, 
he  went  straight  to  his  old  (juarters,  and 
found  sure  enough  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
his  host  ready  to  receive  him  with  a  light 
and  a  witty  greeting :  “  You  are  home  ear¬ 
lier  that  I  expected,”  said  the  Frenchman. 


Adoption  of  the  Mituailleusk  in 
THE  British  Army.  —  The  mitrailleuse 
is  no  longer  an  exwrimental  weapon  in  the 
British  army,  the  War  Department  having 
ordered  sixty  batteries  of  tne  small  Gatling 
gun  to  be  supplied  as  a  weapon  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Gatling  mitrailleuse  thus  adopt¬ 
ed  has  a  bore  of  0.42  inch,  and  weighs  3 
cwt.  2  (jrs.  12  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  gun- 
carriage  being  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  7  lbs.  The  lead 
bullet  weighs  380  grains,  and  the  charge  of 
j»owder  80  grains.  Each  battery,  so  far  as 
the  trials  at  the  ranges  at  Plumstead  Marshes 
and  Shoeburvness  have  gone,  will  have  a 
hitting, wounding,  and  killing  power  amongst 
broken  infantry  on  uneven  ground,  at  ranges 
from  200  yards  to  1,000  yards,  of  900  a 
minute ;  but  in  close  column  of  infantry  a 
battery  would  shoot  1,200  men  a  minute. 
In  adopting  this  new  weapon  into  the  ser¬ 
vice,  it  has  Ixicn  tbund  that  no  class  of  gun 
can  meet  all  requirements.  Within  ordinary 
rifle  i*ange,  or  up  to  1,400  yards,  the  small 
Gatling  was  found  more  effective  than  field- 
guns  ;i  but  with  longer  ranges  the  field-guns 
had  the  best  of  it.  The  new  gun  possesses 
a  maximum  of  destructive  jiower,  with  a 
maximum  of  weight  and  size,  is  easy  to 
manoeuvre,  and  can  be  fired  with  accuracy 
of  aim,  v/ithout  recoil,  thousands  of  times. 
The  300  or  400  mitrailleuses  just  ordered 
will  be  manufactured  at  Colt’s  Armory, Hart¬ 
ford,  United  States.  As  they  arrive  in 
England  they  will  be  sent  to  Woolwich, 
and  will  form  a  new  and  special  branch  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  these  batteries  being 
distinct  tioui  those  of  the  field-guns. 


The  New  York  Tribune  recently  called 
attention  to  the  insecurity  of  human  life  in 
Memphis.  The  article  was  based  upon  a 
letter  written  by  a  citizen  of  IMemphis  to  a 
Western  journal.  “  A  gentleman  residing 
in  New  York,  but  formerly  a  citizen  of 
Memphis,”  being  much  moved  in  his  serene 
mind  by  the  article,  sent  it  to  The  Memphis 
Appeal,  with  the  comment  that  they'  “  were 
diabolically  false  and  malignant.”  The 
Appeal  reproduced  the  editorial,  but  "ave 
its  correspondent  rather  cold  comfort,  for  it 
said  that  though  “  the  animus  of  the  article 
was  objectionable,  and  the  article  highly 
colored,”  the  color  “  was  not  higher  than 
the  truth  warranted  ” ;  and  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  “  to  attempt  defence  in  the  interest  of 
the  city  against  so  many  facts  which  are 
indefensible.”  This  is  what  the  Memphis 
newspaper  has  to  say  for  Memphis :  “  But 
when  so  much  is  true,  we  are  driven  in 
common  self-respect  and  candor  rather  to 
bow  our  heads  in  confession  and  shame 
than  to  indulge  the  language  of  retaliation, 
or  to  attempt  apology,  justification,  or  de¬ 
fence.  Alas  1  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  write  these  bitter  word^.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  passed  for  defence,  and 
has  come  for  free  confession,  repentance, 
and  reformation.” 


Dowuiogino’s  Grave.  —  News  of  a 
great  man’s  nephew  lying  in  a  lonely 
churchyard  in  New  Zealand  comes  from 
Tokomairiro.  The  Bruce  Herald  says : 
“  It  may  perhaps  be  within  the  recollection 
of  some  of  our  readers  that  during  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War  a  remarkable  despatch  was  sent 
from  Lord  Panmure,  the  Minister  of  War 
at  that  time,  to  Lord  Raglan,  the  then 
general  copimanding  in  the  Crimea.  It 
contained  the  mysterious  —  at  least  they 
were  so  to  the  British  public  —  words, 
‘  Take  care  of  Dowb - .’  The  comic  peri¬ 

odicals  and  the  other  papers  of  the  day  got 
hold  of  it,  criticised  it,  ridiculed  it,  cut  it  to 

Eieces ;  in  short,  for  a  long  period  of  time  it 
ecame  one  of  the  bon  mots  of  English  so¬ 
ciety.  Even  the  Haymarket  Theatre  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  London  audience,  a  farce  bearing 
the  title  of  Take  Care  of  Dowb——,  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  ministerial  despatch.  Few,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  either  here  or  beyond  the  seas, 
know  that  within  the  precincts  of  Toko- 


mairiro  Cemetery,  far  away  from  the  w  >  i 
that  was  once  so  busy  with  his  name  a '  ^  nis 
affairs,  sleeping  unconscious  of  all  the  varied 
and  varying  phases  of  life,  forgotten  by  all 
save  perhaps  a  few  Toving  triends  at  home, 
rests  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Panmure.” 


The  little  seed  planted  in  Colorado,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  last 
April,  is  already  bearing  fruit,  not  only  in 
the  marked  success  which  has  thus  far  at¬ 
tended  the  Greeley  colonists,  but  in  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  similar  organizations 
to  enter  in  and  take  possession  of  the  un¬ 
improved  lands  of  the  West.  The  most 
important  of  these  movements  is  the  “  Chi¬ 
cago  Colorado  Colony,”  formed  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  Greeley  model,  and  for  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  objects.  It  had  its  origin  at  a 
meeting  in  Farwell  Hall,  November  22, 
when  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  was  chosen 
President,  and  other  well-known  gentlemen 
of  Chicago  were  apjwinted  to  the  several 
executive  jmsitions.  The  roll  of  members 
is  limited  to  a  thousand.  It  is  hoped  that 
suitable  lands  will  be  secured  in  January 
next  and  that  the  colonists  will  pitch  their 
tents  there  early  in  March.  Starting  under 
excellent  auspices,  and  with  the  valuable 
experience  gained  at  Greeley,  the  success  of 
the  Chicago  colony  seems  assured. 


Ur.  Holmes  says :  “  Walking  is  a  per¬ 
petual  falling  with  a  perpetual  selt-recovery. 
It  is  a  most  complex,  violent,  and  perilous 
o[M‘ration,  which  we  divest  of  its  extreme 
danger  only  by  continual  ])ractice  from  a 
very  early  period  of  life.  We  find  how 
complex  it  is  when  we  attempt  to  analyze 
it.  We  learn  how  violent  it  is  when  we 
walk  against  a  post  or  a  door  in  the  dark. 
We  discover  how  dangerous  it  is  when  we 
slip  or  trip  and  come  down,  perhaps  breaking 
or  dislocating  our  limbs,  or  overlook  the 
last  step  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  discover 
with  what  headlong  violence  we  have  been 
hurling  ourselves  forward.” 


Speaking  of  Mi^shal  Prim,  the  Specta¬ 
tor  says :  “  His  death  removes  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  figure  from  the  European  stage,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  history  will  en¬ 
rol  Marshal  Prim  among  the  great  men  of 
Spain.  He  was  not  only  a  good  soldier, 
but  a  soldier  who  attached  his  subordinates 
to  himself ;  but  we  search  his  speeches  and 
proclamations  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  orig¬ 
inal  genius,  of  statesmanship,  or  even  of  full 
comprehension  of  Spanish  facts.  He  was 
evidently  more  sincere  in  his  wish  for  a 
King  than  his  rivals  at  first  believed,  but  he 
coquetted  lor  months  with  the  Republicans, 
by  whom  at  last  he  was  shot  down.” 


—  There  is  a  Yancke  publisher  in  Berlin, 

—  Springfield  has  a  municipal  kerosene  in¬ 
spector. 

—  New  Orleans  raised  S  6,000  by  a  tax  on 
dogs  last  year. 

—  Alien  white  men  in  Hayti  cannot  be  citizens 
nor  own  real  estate. 

—  Cotton  was  first  planted  in  the  United 
States  in  1759. 

—  Chicago  thinks  she  did  $  402,000,000  of 
wholesale  trade  last  year. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

The  Senate,  Jan.  11,  adopted  the  Honse  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  anthorizing  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  to  investigate  San  Domingo.  The 
President  appointed  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Pres.  A.  D. 
White,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  Samnel  G. 
Howe,  the  well-known  philanthropist  of  Boston,  as 
Commissioners,  and  Hon.  Allen  G., Burton,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  as  Secretary.  They  sailed  from  New  York 
Jan.  18,  accompanied  by  several  private  secretaries 
and  scientific  ^ntlemen. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  12  a  very  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York,  to  celebrate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Italian  Unity.  Gen.  Dix  presided,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Horace  Greeley,  W.  C.  Bryant,  H.  W.  Bellows, 
and  others. 

The  Senate  Jan.  13  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Admiral  Porter  by  a  vote  of  81  to  10.  On  the  16th 
a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Honse  legnlating  ocean 
telegraph  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
princii:^  featnres ;  The  Government  of  me  United 
States  shall  have  equal  privileges  and  control  with 
other  nations ;  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  privileges  as  the  most  favored ; 
Government  despatches  shall  have  precedence ; 
lines  shall  be  kept  open  daily,  and  despatches  for¬ 
warded  in  the  order  received,  and  a  written  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  conditions  shall  be  given. 

The  steamer  T.  L.  McGill,  from  St  Louis  for 
New  Orleans)  was  burned  on  Shoo-Fly  Bar  on  tire 


night  <>f  .1  in.  14.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  sev¬ 
en^  lives  were  lost. 

The  Virginia  Senate,  Jan.  17,  by  an  almost  strict 
party  vote,  a^ropriat^  $  600  for  the  purchase  of 
a  picture  ol  Gen.  Lee,  and  by  me  same  vote  re¬ 
fused  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  ot  Gen.  George  U.  Thomas. 

Jan.  17  the  following  IT.  S.  Senators  were  elected 
for  six  years  from  Mwn  4, 1871:  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  re-elected;  Minnesota,  Hon. 
William  Windom;  Maine,  Hon.  Lot  51.  Morrill, 
re-elected;  Illinois,  Hon.  John  A.  Lc^n. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  C^necti- 
cut  met  at  Hartford  Jan.  17,  nominateu  Gov. 
James  E.  English  for  ri  r^iectiem,  and  resolved 
that  the  present  Admimstrat' >n  anJ  Republican 
measures  are  all  wrong. 

Obituabt.  —  Hon.  John  Covede,  ^  .  0.  trom* 
Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly  at  Harrisi  nrg  1  u- 
11. 

Nathan  Hale,  bromer  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Us  >.  Uu 
recently  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Union  College, 
died  in  Boston  Jan.  10. 

E.  C.  Deievan,  the  well-known  advocate  of  tem¬ 
perance,  died  at  Schenectady  Jan.  15. 

Judge  Byron  Paine,  of  me  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin,  died  at  Milwaukee  Jan.  14. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  an  eminent  siugeon  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  died  Jan.  1. 

Stephen  Colwell,  a  distin^ished  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  and  author  of  several  books,  died 
Jan.  16. 

Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston,  died  Jan.  15. 

Joseph  Classen,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Liederkranz  Society  of  New  York,  died  Jan.  16. 

Misses  Martha  and  Helen  Woolsey,  daughters  of 
President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College,  died  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  December  lasL 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  Prince  Frederick  Charles  encoun¬ 
tered  Gen.  Cbanzy  near  Le  Mans  Jan.  10,  and, 
after  fighting  that  day,  the  11th,  and  12th,  de¬ 
feated  the  l^nch  utterly,  and  entered  Le  Mans 
the  13th.  Gen.  Chanzy  is  said  to  have  lost  18,000 
prisoners,  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  20  cannon, 
and  a  lam  amount  of  stores.  In  an  order  of  the 
day,  of  .uin.  16,  he  attributes  the  abandonment  of 
Le  Mans  by  the  army  to  an  inexplicable  panic 
among  some  of  the  troops,  and  the  loss  of  impor¬ 
tant  positions,  which  compromised  the  safety  of  the 
entire  army,  and  the  failure  to  execute  certain  or¬ 
ders  given  by  himself.  He  says,  nevertheless,  that 
a  supreme  elfort  on  the  part  of  the  army  may  yet 
save  the  country,  and  appeals  in  strong  terms  to 
the  soldiers  to  rally  to  his  support,  and  to  fight 
with  renewed  vigor  for  liberty  and  the  Repablic. 

Trk  Bombabdmbmt  ok  Paris.  —  Tuesday 
night,  Jan.  10,  the  bombardment  of  Paris  began 
in  earnest,  from  the  south  and  southwest.  Hospi¬ 
tals,  ambulances,  schools,  public  libraries,  the 
churches  of  St.  Snlpice  and  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  hospital  of  Val  de  Grace,  have  been  struck, 
and  the  Luxembourg  Palace  has  been  destroyed  ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  rare  works  of  art  had  been 
removed  from  it. 

Vigorous  sorties  were  made  by  the  garrison  of 
Paris  in  several  ,,direction8,  Friday,  13th.  The 
French  simultaneously  advanced  against  the  Prus¬ 
sian  guards,  near  Le  BourMt  and  Drancy,  north¬ 
east  of  Paris,  against  the  eleventh  German  corps, 
near  Meudon,  southwest  of  Paris,  and  against  &e 
second  Bavarian  corps  near  Clamart,  also  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  The  fighting  in  each  instance 
was  spirited,  but  resulted  everywhere  in  the  defeat 
of  the  French,  who  were  repul^  at  all  points  and 
retired  within  their  works,  a  portion  of  them  in 
great  disorder.  The  same  day  General  Trochu 
issued  the  following  proclamation:  — 

“  An  abominable  plot,  of  which  the  creators  are 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  seeks  to  encourage  the 
suspicion  of  a  belief  that  certain  generals  and  other 
officers  are  about  to  be  arrestea  on  the  charge  of 
giving  the  enemy  information  of  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

“  The  governor  is  deeply  afiected  by  this  indig¬ 
nity,  and  now  declares  that  the  plotters  attack  him 
in  the  persons  of  his  most  devoted  fellow-laborers 
during  the  four  months  of  his  efforts  and  trials. 
Amongst  the  various  means  which  had  sometimes 
for  thmr  object,  and  always  had  the  efiect,  of  com¬ 
promising  the  sacred  interests  of  defence,  this  was 
the  most  perfidious  and  dangerous,  and  created 
doubts  on  the  mind  and  trouble  on  the  conscience, 
and  may  discourage  the  devotedness  of  the  most 
tried. 

“  1  hold  these  manucuvres  up  to  the  indignation 
of  honest  people  to  show  the  perils  to  which  they 
may  lead  those  who  repeat  them  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  Such  absurd  accusations,  of  which  I  brand 
the  authors  personally,  I  cannot  interfere  with, 
less  because  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  the  honor  of 
those  who,  under  my  own  eyes,  devote  themselves 
with  loyal  disinterestedness  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  than  because  I  love  truth  and  hate  in¬ 
justice.” 

Gen.  Von  Werder  continues  his  attack  on  Bel¬ 
fort.  The  Germans  have  begun  bombarding 
Longwy,  and  Gen.  Faidherbe  is  moving  about 
without  any  visible  aim  in  Northern  France. 

Count  Bismarck  has  issued  the  following  warn¬ 
ing: — 

“  Versailles,  Jan.  18.  —  The  treatment  of  our 
merchant  navy  by  France  obli^  ns  to  withdraw 
onr  declaration  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
—  that  Freneh  merchant  ships  which  have  no  con¬ 
traband  of  war  on  board  shall  be  exempt  from 
capture  by  our  vessels  of  war. 

“  As  neutral  property  mav  have  been  shipped 
on  board  French  merchant  ships  in  reliance  on  the 
above  declaration,  the  aforesaid  measure  of  with¬ 
drawal  will  not  be  carried  out  lutil  four  weeks 
after  this  date.” 

The  Paris  Government  protested,  Jan.  13,  to 
the  foreign  Powers  against  the  bombardment  of 
the  French  capital  by  the  Prussians  as  follows:  — 

‘‘The  bombardment  is  proceeding  wantonly ,upon 
hospitals,  ambulances,  and  churches,  and  is  killing 
many  innocent  women  and  children.  All  the 
authorities  on  war  and  military  usage  require  that 
a  warning  to  remove  non-combatants  sball  pre¬ 
cede  the  opening  of  such  an  attack  upon  a  city. 
The  bombardment,”  continues  the  protmt,  “  is  not 
a  preliminary  to  military  action,  but  is  an  act  coldly 
calcnlated  to  devastate  the  city  and  strike  terror 


to  the  citizsns  by  mur  ^er  and  incendiarism.”  The 
Government  protests  loudly  in  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world  at  this  useless  barbarism,  and  con¬ 
cludes  its  manifesto  by  the  statement  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Paris  are  undismayed. 

Count  Bismarck,  in  a  note  issued  Jan.  16  to  the 
North  German  representatives  abroad,  defends  the 
German  mode  of  warfare,  and  appeals  for  witnesses 
to  the  English  and  American  reporters  with  the 
German  armies.  He  cites  two  cases  as  evidence 
of  French  barbarity,  two  cases  in  which  the 
French  fired  upon  Parlimentaire,  an<l  also  thirty- 
one  violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  He  also 
says  the  French  use  explosive  missiles,  burn  ships, 
maltreat  prisoners,  and  encourage  the  violation  of 
their  parole  by  French  ofiicers.  In  conclusion. 
Count  Bismarck  says  the  French  rulers  do  not 
wish  for  peace,  but  gag  the  Press,  prevent  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  force  the 
people  to  continue  the  war. 

Tbe  Corferxiicb.  —  It  is  reported  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Jan.  16,  that  Jnles  Favre  has  addressed  to 
the  powers  concerned,  a  circular  dated  Paris,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  replying  to  Granville’s  invitation  to  tbe 
French  government  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
conference  on  the  Eastern  question.  He  pohits 
out  that  any  settlement  of  the  questions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  conference  with  France  unrepre¬ 
sented  would  be  void,  and  adds  that  be  had  been 
instructed  to  proceed  in  person  to  London,  by 
Gambetta,  to  attend  tbe  conference,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  because  the  Prussians  fire  on  flags  of 
tnice  sent  out  from  Paris.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Wasbburoe,  the  American  minister,  is  now  au¬ 
thorized  to  promise  him  u  pass  and  safe  conduct 
through  the  German  fines;  and  if  it  is  received, 
and  the  condition  of  Paris  permits,  he  will  proceed 
to  London,  but  while  the  Mmbardmeiit  continues 
his  departure  is  impossible. 

The  meeting  of  the  conference  at  the  appointed 
time  is  certain,  thongii  an  adjournment  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Favre  is  probable.  A  Berlin  despatch 
afiSrms  that  the  T'rogramme  of  the  conftrence  is 
definitely  arranged.  Granville  will  preside  at  the 
conference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  foreign 
ofiTice. 

Misoellakrous.  —  A  Vienna  despatch  of  the 
12tb  says  that  Austria  will  initiate  peace,  and  that 
proposals  for  a  conference  are  welcomed  by  Bern- 
ston.  Tbe  preliminaries  are  that  France  shall 
surrender  twenty  war  ships,  one  thousand  million 
thalers,  a  strip  of  land  four  miles  broad  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  destroy'  all  forts  within 
twenty  miles  of  tbe  Rhine.  Prussia  is  to  guaran¬ 
tee  two  millions  rations  to  Paris  daily. 

Prince  Alexander  Karageorgewich  has  been 
sentenced  at  Pestb,  to  eight  years’  imprisonment 
for  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Michael  Obre'novitcb,  in  1868. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  widely  known  as  a  biblical  critic  and  an 
author  of  note,  died  Jan.  12. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Jauaary  11. 

fCIAHOIAL. 

Loxsox.  —  Consols,  92*^;  U.  8.  5-20%  1802,  S9V  ;  do 

NiwToax.— Ool’d,  iU;  U.  8.  6’i,  1881,  llOtf ;  6-20's, 
1862, 109  ;  do.  1867, 108. 

CoiOtlXCUL. 

LivnrooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7'^d.;  rod  winter 
wheat,  lOs.  lid. 

NiW  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15Vo. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $  1.48  @  1.61. 

CuOAQO.  —  Spring  wheat,  81 14)^  (No.  2). 

January  l‘d. 

FCIaKCUL. 

LonoE.  —  Consols,  92^  ;  U.  3.  6-20’s,  1862,  89^  ;  do. 
1867,  88 

NlwToax.  — Gold,  111;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  UOii;  6-20’b, 
1862,  108\ ;  do.  1867,  1071%. 

ComutaoiAi. 

UvnpooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  77% d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  10a.  lOd. 

NiW  You.  —  Cotton,  middliog  uplands,  16Ai'e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.48  @  1.52. 

Ohmaso.— Spring  wheat,  81J3\;  (No.  2). 


January  I'l, 
fniAaoui. 

Loedoh _ Consols,  92K  >  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90\ ;  do. 

1867,  88V- 

NiW  York.  —  Gold,  Ul ;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  UOV  ;  5-20’s, 
1862, 109V  i  do.  1867, 106 V- 
ComiiiciAt. 

LivairooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7764. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^,  lOt.  lid. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  oplands,  16 Vo. ,  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.48  9  1.62  •(. 

CEXCaao.  —  Spring  wheat,  $  L16V  (Mo.  2). 

.  January  14. 

FiXAncuL 


Lowooil.  -  Consols,  02V  i  U-  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90V  ;  da 
1867,  887%. 

Niw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  1107%  ;  U.  8. 6's,  1881, 1107%  ;  6-20's, 
1862, 1097%  ;  da  1867, 108',. 


Comccscui. 

IiTViarooL  —  Cotton,  saiddling  uplands,  8d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^  lOs.  lid. 

Nsw  Yosx.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  167%c.  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1-48  @1527%- 


January  16. 

FmAHOLU.. 

Lonoa.  — ConioU,  02 Vi  U.  8.  6-80’s,  1862,  907%;  da 
1867, 887%. 

Niw  Yoax.  — Gold,  1107%;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U0;%  ;  6-20’s, 
1862, 1097%  ;  da  1867, 108. 

ComoaouL. 

Ltviarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8d. 

Niw  Yoaa.  —  Cotton,  middling  upiandi ,  167%a;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1-40  @  1.53. 

January  17. 

FiXAacui.. 

Loilsoa.  —  Consols,  92 V  ;  C-  8.  6-20’t,  1862,  90.’% ;  da 
1867, 887%. 

Niw  Yoaa.  —  Gold,  liov  i  U-  8. 6’t,  1881, 110V  ;  5-90’l, 
1862, 109 V  ;  da  1867, 107  V- 
ComiaouL 

IdVliFOOk  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8d. 

Niw  Yobi.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  167%e  ;  red  win* 
let  wheat,  8 1.60  (g  1.68. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[February  4;  1871. 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER.* 

HY  GEOllOE  tiAM>. 

[Translated  from  the  Erench  for  Kriav  SATi  anAT, 
by  Raltu  Kkel£1u1 

XVIII.  ( Cbafjiiuet/.) 

Acre  AT  event  had  overturned  Leonie’s 
way  of  life  and  all  her  plans.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  winter,  her  husband,  twenty 
years  her  senior  and  for  some  time  past 
an  invalid,  had  succumbed  to  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease,  leaving  his  Adairs  complicated  enough ; 
though  she  came  out  of  her  embarrassments 
in  triumphant  style,  thanks  to  a  lucky 
stroke  at  the  Bourse,  for  she  had  gambled 
in  stocks  a  long  time  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  M.  d’Arglade,  and  had  at  last 
laid  hands  on  a  fortunate  number  in  the 
great  lottery.  So  she  found  herself  a 
widow,  still  young  and  handsome,  and 
richer  than  she  h^  ever  been  before,  all 
which  did  not  hinder  her  shedding  so  many 
and  such  big  tears  that  people  said  of  her 
with  admiration,  “  This  poor  little  woman 
was  really  attached  to  her  duty,  in  spite  of 
her  fHvolous  ways  I  Certainly  M.  d’Ar¬ 
glade  was  not  a  husband  to  go  distracted 
over,  but  she  has  such  a  warm  heart  that 
she  is  inconsolable.”  And  thus  she  was 
pitied,  and  many  took  pains  to  amuse  her : 
the  Marchioness,  seriously  interested,  insbt- 
ed  that  she  should  come  and  pass  her  sol¬ 
itary  afternoons  with  her.  Nothing  was 
more  proper ;  it  was  not  going  into  company, 
for  the  Marchioness  recmved  no  visitors  un¬ 
til  four  or  five  o’clock ;  it  was  not  even  go¬ 
ing  out,  for  L^nie  could  come  in  a  cab 
without  much  of  a  toilet,  and  as  if  incog¬ 
nito.  Ldonie  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled 
and  amused  by  watching  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  the  Duke 
would  succeed  in  making  her  laugh  outright ; 
which  did  verj-  well,  b^ause,  passing  TOm 
one  kind  of  nervous  excitement  to  another, 
she  would  immediately  begin  to  sob,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  saying, 
“  How  cruel  you  are  to  make  me  laugh  1  It 
does  me  so  much  harm.” 

Through  all  her  despair,  Lwnie  was  con¬ 
triving  to  win  the  intimate  confidence  of  the 
Alarchioness  so  as  insensibly  to  supplant 
Caroline,  who  did  not  perceive  this,  and 
was  a  thousand  leagues  ftom  suspecting 
her  designs.  Now  L^onie’s  main  project 
was  this :  — 

As  she  saw  the  health  of  her  disagreeable 
husband  becoming  impaired  and  her  own  pri¬ 
vate  purse  filling  out  round,  Madame  d’Ar¬ 
glade  asked  herself  what  kind  of  a  successor 
she  should  give  him,  and,  as  she  had  not  yet 
been  confidentially  informed  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  already  arranged  with  Mile,  de  Xain- 
trailles,  she  had  resolved  to  confer  the  right 
to  the  vacant  living  upon  the  Duke  d’Al^ 
ria.  She  thought  him  “  ineligible,”  on  the 
conditions  of  fortune  united  to  youth  and 
rank,  and  said  to  herself,  not  without  logic 
and  plausibility,  that  the  widow  of  a  respect¬ 
able  and  wealthy  gentleman,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  was  the  best  match  to  which  a  penniless 
prodigal,  reduced  to  going  on  foot  and  reckon¬ 
ing  up  accounts  with  his  oody-servant,  could 
possibly  aspire.  L^nie  then  had  no  doubt  of 
her  success,  and  while  busying  herself  with 
much  skill  in  the  investment  of  her  capital 
she  said  to  herself  in  supreme  calm,  “  Now  all 
is  finished,  I  have  plenty  of  money,  I  will 
speculate  no  more,  i  will  intrigue  no  more. 
My  ambition,  satiated  in  this  direction,  must 
change  its  object.  1  must  efface  the  birth¬ 
mark  of  plebeianism,  which  still  incommodes 
me  in  society.  I  must  have  a  title.  That 
of  Duchess  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  some 
thought  1  ” 

She  had  indeed  thought  of  it  in  time, 
but  M.  d'Arglade  died  too  late.  She  had 
scarcely  laid  aside  her  first  mourning  crapes, 
when,  on  her  earliest  visit  to  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  she  learned  that  she  must  think  of  it  no 
longer.  I 

Leonie  then  turned  her  batteries  on  the 
Marquis  de  Villemer.  This  was  less  bril¬ 
liant  and  more  difficult,  but  still  it  was 
satisfactory  as  a  title,  and,  from  her  point  of 
view,  not  impossible.  The  Marchioness  was 
extremely  anxious  about  her  son’s  bachelor 
state,  the  prospect  of  which  as  a  permanency 
seemed  to  have  new  charms  for  him  in  his 
negligence.  She  opened  her  heart  to  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Arglade :  “  He  reallv  frightens  me,” 
said  she,  “  with  his  tranquil  air.  I  fear  be 
may  have  some  prejudice  —  I  know  not 
what  —  agmnst  marriage,  perhaps  against 
women  in  general.  He  is  more  than  timid, 
he  is  unsociable,  and  yet  he  is  charming  when 
you  succeed  in  winnmg  him  into  familiarity. 

*  Entered  nceordlDS  to  Act  of  Coosreti,  In  the  rear 
1870,  b]r  Eikum,  Oeooo^a  Co.,  in  the  OBa*  of  the  U- 
hrsrw  of  CoDfNSi,  st  WMhinfton. 


He  needs  to  meet  some  woman  who  will  fall 
in  love  with  him  herself,  first,  and  then  have 
ixiuragc  enough  to  make  him  love  her  in  re¬ 
turn.” 

Leonie  profited  by  these  revelations. 
“  Ah  I  yes,”  replied  she,  giddily,  “  he  needs 
a  wife  of  higher  position  than  mine,  one 
who  is  not  the  widow  of  the  best  of  men ; 
but  somebody  who  would  still  have  my  age, 
my  wealth*  and  mv  disposition.” 

“  Your  disposition  is  too  impulsive  for  a 
man  so  reserved,  my  darling.” 

“  And  that  is  why  a  person  of  my  char¬ 
acter  would  save  him.  You  know  about 
e.xtremes.  If  I  could  love  any  one,  which 
now,  alas!  is  totally  impossible,  I  should 
certainlv  fancy  a  man  who  is  serious  and 
cold.  Dear  me  I  Alas  I  was  not  that  the 
temperament  of  my  poor  husband?  Well, 
his  gravity  tempered  my  vivacity,  and  my 
livchness  let  simshine  into  his  melancholy. 
That  was  his  way  of  putting  it,  and  how 
often  he  would  mention  it !  He  had  never 
been  in  love  before  he  met  me,  and  he  also 
had  precisely  this  distaste  for  marriage. 
The  first  time  he  saw  me,  he  was  a  little 
afraid  of  my  frivolity ;  but,  all  at  once,  he 
saw  that  I  was  necessaiy  to  his  life,  because 
this  apparent  thoughtlessness,  which  you 
know  does  n’t  hinder  one  from  having  a 
good  heart,  passed  into  his  soul  like  a  light, 
like  a  balm.  These  were  his  very  words, 
poor  dear  man  I  There  I  stop  I  let  us  not 
talk  about  people  who  marry.  It  makes  me 
feel  too  keenly  that  I  am  alone  forever  I  ” 

L6ouie  found  means  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  so  often  and  under  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  with  so  much  tact  under  an  air 
of  innocence,  with  so  many  civilities  clothed  | 
in  apparent  indifference,  that  the  idea  en¬ 
tered  the  mind  of  the  Marchioness  almost 
without  her  being  conscious  of  it,  and  when 
Madame  d’Argl^e  saw  she  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  reject  it  absolutely  in  the  proper 
time  and  place,  she  began  a  direct  attack  on 
M.  de  Viuemer  with  the  same  cunning,  the 
same  charming  heedlessness,  the  same  si¬ 
lences  of  conjugal  despair,  tlie  same  frank 
insinuations,  bringing  about  the  whole  and 
canydng  it  on,  before  the  eyes  of  Caroline, . 
about  v^om  she  did  not  trouble  herself  at 
aU. 

But  the  chatter  of  Madame  d’Arglade 
was  disagreeable  to  the  Marquis;  and,  if 
she  had  never  found  this  out,  it  was  only 
because  she  bad  never  provoked  him  into 
taking  any  notice  of  her  whatever.  Far 
from  being  the  inexperienced  savage  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  he  had  a  very  fine  tact  with 
regard  to  women :  so,  at  the  first  assault 
which  Leonie  made,  he  understood  her  de¬ 
signs,  perceived  all  her  intrigues,  and  made 
her  feel  this  so  thoroughly  that  she  was 
wounded  to  the  very  heart. 

From  that  time  she  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
in  a  thousand  delicate  indications  detected 
the  boundless  love  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix 
had  inspired  in  the  Marquis.  She  rejoiced 
over  this  greatly :  she  thought  it  was  in  her 
power  to  revenge  herself,  and  she  waited 
for  the  right  moment. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duke  was  appointed 
for  one  of  the  first  days  of  January;  but 
there  were  so  many  outcries,  in  certain  rigid 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Grer- 
main  against  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Duchess  de  Dunitres  had  welcomed  the  suit 
of  this  great  sinner,  that  she  determined  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  undue  precipitation 
by  delaying  the  happiness  of  the  young  pair 
for  three  months,  and  introducing  her  god¬ 
daughter  into  society.  This  postponement 
did  not  alarm  the  Duke,  but  vexed  the 
Marchioness  exceedingly,  for  she  was  eager 
to  open  a  really  grand  drawing-room,  on 
her  own  responsibility,  with  a  charming 
daughter-in-law,  who  would  attract  young 
faces  around  her.  Madame  d’Arglade,  un¬ 
der  pretext  of  business,  became  less  assidu¬ 
ous  in  her  visits,  and  Caroline  resumed  her 
duties. 

She  was  much  less  impatient  than  the 
Marchioness  to  live  at  the  Hotel  de  Xain- 
trailles  and  to  change  her  habits.  The 
Marquis  had  not  decided  to  accept  an  apart¬ 
ment  at  his  brother’s,  and  did  not  explain 
hb  own  personal  plans.  Caroline  was 
alarmed  at  this,  and  yet  she  saw,  in  his  in¬ 
difference  to  beiim  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  one  proof  of  the  calm  regard  she 
had  exacted  him;  but  she  had  now 
reached  that  stage  of  affection  when  logic 
is  often  found  at  fault  in  the  depths  of  &e 
heart.  She  silently  enjoyed  her  last  l^ppy 
days,  and  when  spring  came,  for  the  nrst 
time  in  her  life,  she  regretted  winter. 

Mile,  de  Xaintrailles  had  taken  Mile,  de 
Saint-Geneix  into  high  favor,  and  even  into 
a  close  friendship ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
she  felt  a  decide  dislike  for  Madame  d’¬ 
Arglade,  whom  she  met  occasionally  of  a 
morning  at  dm  house  of  her  future  mother- 


in-law,  when-  she  herself  made  no  formal 
visits,  but  only  came  with  Madame  and 
Mile,  de  Dunieres  at  hours  when  none  but 
intimate  friends  were  received.  Leonie 
pretended  not  to  sec  this  slight  haughtiness 
in  the  beautiful  Diana.  She  thought  she 
had  a  hold  on  her  happiness,  also :  and  that 
she  could  revenge  herself  upon  her  and 
upon  Caroline  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

She  was  not  invited  to  the  wedding  fes- 
tinties ;  her  mourning,  of  course,  prevent¬ 
ing  her  appearance  there.  However,  from 
regard  to  the  Marchioness,  toward  whom 
Diana  showed  herself  really  perfect,  a  few 
brief  words  of  regret,  as  to  this  deprivation, 
were  said  to  her.  That  was  all.  Caroline, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  chosen  as  a  brides¬ 
maid,  and  loaded  with  gifts,  by  the  future 
Duchess  d’Al^ria. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and  for  the 
first  time,  after  many  years  of  sorrow  and 
misery.  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix,  dressed  in 
elegant  taste,  and  even  with  a  certain  rich¬ 
ness,  through  the  gifts  of  the  bride,  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  beauty  and 
grace.  She  created  a  lively  sensation,  and 
every  one  inquired  where  this  delightful  un¬ 
known  could  have  come  from.  Diana  re¬ 
plied,  “  She  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  su¬ 
perior  person  who  is  under  the  care  of  my 
mother-in-law,  and  whom  I  am  delighted  to 
see  established  so  near  me.” 

The  Marquis  danced  with  the  bride  and 
also  with  Mile,  de  Dunieres,  in  order  that 
he  miglit  atterwards  dance  with  Mile,  de 
Sunt-^neix.  Caroline  was  so  astonished 
at  thb  that  she  could  not  help  saying  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  smile,  “  How  is 
this?  After  having  stood  by  each  other 
through  the  establishment  of  allodial  rule 
and  the  enlranchisement  of  the  lower  classes, 
now  we  are  going  to  dance  a  contra- 
dance  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  replied,  quickly,  “  and  this  will 
go  much  better,  for  I  snail  feel  yoqr  hand  in 
mine.” 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Marc|uiB  had 
openly  shown  Caroline  an  emotion  in  which 
the  senses  had  any  part.  Now  she  was  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  trembling  hand  and  his  eager 
eyes.  She  was  frightened :  but  reminded 
herself  that  he  had  seemed  to  be  in  love 
with  her  once  before  and  bad  triumphed 
over  the  ill-advised  thought.  With  a  man 
so  pure  and  of  such  high  morality  ought  she 
to  feel  afraid,  even  if  he  did  forget  himself 
for  an  instant  ?  And  besides,  bad  she  not 
herself  experienced  this  vague  intoxication 
of  love  even  when  her  will  was  strong 
enough  to  subdue  it  at  once  ?  She  could 
not  help  being  aware  of  her  own  extraor¬ 
dinary  beautv,  for  every  eye  told  her  of  it. 
She  eclipsed  the  bride  herself  in  her  dia¬ 
monds,  witli  her  seventeen  years,  and  her 
fine  smile  of  fond  triumph.  The  dowsers 
said  to  the  Duchess  de  Dunibres,  “  Ihat 
poor  orphan  you  have  there  is  too  pretty  : 
It  is  disquieting !  ”  The  sons  of  the  Duchess 
herself,  voung  men  of  dignity  and  great 
promise,looked  at  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  in 
a  way  that  justified  the  apprehensionsof  these 
experienced  matrons.  'Die  Duke,  touched 
by  seeing  that  his  generous  wife  bad  not 
thought  of  harboring  the  slightest  jealous 
suspicion,  and  also  appreciating  Caroline’s 
considerate  attitude  toward  him,  showed  her 
especial  attention.  The  Marchioness,  not 
to  spoil  this  delightful  day,  made  a  point  of 
treating  her  more  maternally  than  ever,  and 
of  dispelling  every  shadow  of  servitude.  In 
short,  she  was  in  one  of  those  moments  of 
life,  when,  in  spite  of  fortune’s  caprices,  the 
power  which  intelligence,  honor,  and  beau¬ 
ty  naturally  exert  seem  to  reclaim  its  rights 
and  to  reconquer  its  place  in  the  world. 

But  if  Caroline  read  her  triumph  on  all 
faces,  it  was  especially  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
de  Villemer  that  she  could  assure  herself  of 
it.  She  also  noticed  how  this  mysterious 
man  had  altered  since  that  first  day  when  he 
had  appeared  so  timid,  so  self-absorbed,  as  if 
obstinately  bent  on  remaining  in  obscurity. 
He  was  now  as  elegant  in  his  manners  as 
his  elder  brother,  with  more  true  grace  and 
real  distinction ;  for  the  Duke,  in  spite  of 
his  great  knowledge  of  demeanor,  had  a  little 
of  mat  bearing,  a  shade  too  fine  and  slight¬ 
ly  theatrical,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  lace.  The  Marauis  was  of  the 
French  type  in  all  its  unafi^ted  ease,  in  all 
its  amiable  kindliness,  in  that  particular 
charm  which  does  not  impress  but  wins. 
He  danced,  that  is,  he  walked  through  the 
contra-dance  more  simply  than  any  one 
else ;  but  the  purity  of  ms  life  had  imparted 
to  his  motions,  his  countenance,  his  whole 
being,  a  perfrime,  as  one  might  sav,  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  youth.  He  seemed,  this  even¬ 
ing,  to  be  ten  years  ^-ounger  than  his 
brother,  and  a  certain  indescribable  glow 
of  hope  gave  his  face  the  brightness  of  a 
beautiiul  life  just  commencing. 


XIX. 

At  midnight,  the  newly  married  couple 
having  discreetly  disappeared,  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  signified  to  her  son  that  she  was  tired 
and  would  like  to  withdraw.  “  Give  me 
your  arm,  dear  child,”  said  she,  when  he 
came  to  her  side ;  let  us  not  disturb  Caro¬ 
line,  who  is  dancing ;  I  will  leave  her  under 
the  protection  of  Madame  de  D— — .  ” 

And  as  the  Marquis  was  helping  her 
through  the  corridor  leading  to  her  own 
room  on  the  lower  floor,  —  mey  had  been 
considerate  enough  to  humor  her  distrust 
of  staircases,  “My  dear  son,”  she  said, 
“  you  will  no  longer  have  the  trouble  of  car¬ 
rying  on  yoiur  arm  your  poor  little  bundle 
of  a  mother.  You  did  it  very  often  when 
you  were  with  us  at  the  other  house,  and 
with  you  I  did  not  seem  afraid ;  but  it 
pained  me  to  give  you  the  trouble.” 

“  And  I  —  1  shall  regret  that  lost  pleas¬ 
ure,”  said  Urbain. 

“  How  elegant  and  aristocratic  this  recep¬ 
tion  is  I  ”  resumed  the  Marchioness,  having  at 
last  reached  her  apartment,  “  and  this  Caro¬ 
line  who  is  its  queen !  1  am  astonished  at 
the  beauty  and  grace  the  little  creature 
has.” 

“  Mother,”  said  the  Marquis,  “  are  you 
really  very  tired  just  now  ?  and  if  I  should 
ask  fifteen  minutes’  conversation  with 
you  —  ” 

“  Let  us  talk,  my  son,  by  all  means  1  ” 
cried  tbe  Marchioness.  “  I  was  tired  only 
because  I  could  not  talk  with  those  I  love. 
And  then  I  was  afraid  of  seeming  ridiculous, 
in  case  I  said  too  much  about  my  happiness. 
Let  us  speak  of  it,  let  us  speak  of  your 
brother,  and  of  yourself  as  well  I  Come, 
will  you  not  bring  a  second  day  like  this 
into  my  life  ?  ” 

“  Dear  mother,”  said  the  Marquis,  kneel¬ 
ing  before  her  and  taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  “it  depends  upon  you  alone  whether 
I,  too,  shall  soon  have  my  day  of  supreme 
joy.” 

“  Ah !  what  do  you  say  ?  Truly  ?  Tell 
me  quickly  then  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will  speak.  This  is  the  moment 
I  was  waiting  for ;  I  have  held  myself  in  re¬ 
serve,  and  turned  all  my  longings  toward 
this  blessed  hour,  when  my  brother,  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  himself, 
could  take  a  wife  worthy  to  be  your  daugh¬ 
ter.  And  when  such  a  moment  came  I 
intended  to  say  this :  Mother,  I  also  can 

firesent  yon  with  a  second  daughter,  more 
ovely  than  the  first  and  no  less  pure.  For 
a  year,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  have  devoted¬ 
ly  loved  a  must  perfect  being.  She  has  sus¬ 
pected  this  perhaps,  but  she  does  not  know 
it ;  I  have  so  much  respect  and  esteem  for 
her  that  without  your  consent  I  well  knew 
I  should  never  gain  her  own.  Besides,  she 
gave  me  to  understand  this  sharply  one  day, 
one  single  day,  when  my  secret  came  near 
escaping  me  in  spite  of  myself,  four  months 
ago,  and  I  have  since  kept  strict  silence  in 
her  presence  and  in  yours.  It  was  my  duty 
not  to  plunge  you  into  anxieties  which,  thank 
God  I  no  longer  exist.  Your  fate,  my  broth¬ 
er’s,  and  my  own  are  henceforth  secure. 
Now,  comfortably  rich,  I  may  properly  re¬ 
fuse  to  enlarge  my  fortune,  ana  I  can  mar¬ 
ry  according  to  my  inclinations.  You  have 
a  sacrifice  to  make  for  me  nevertheless ;  but 
your  motherly  love  will  not  refuse,  for  it  in¬ 
volves  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life.  This 
lady  belongs  to  an  honorable  family ;  you 
made  sure  of  this  yourself  before  you  ad¬ 
mitted  her  to  intimacy  with  you ;  but  she 
does  not  belong  to  one  of  thora  ancient  and 
illustrious  lines,  fur  which  you  have  a  pref¬ 
erence  that  I  do  not  mean  to  oppose.  I 
said  you  would  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
me;  will  you  do  it?  Do  you  love  me 
enough  ?  Yes,  mother,  yes,  your  heart, 
which  I  can  feel  beating,  will  yield  without 
regret,  in  its  vast  maternal  tenderness,  to 
the  prayer  of  a  son  who  worships  you.” 

“  Ah,  bless  me  I  you  are  speaking  of  Car¬ 
oline,”  cried  the  Marchioness,  trembling. 
“  Stop,  stop,  my  son  I  The  shock  is  rude, 
and  1  was  not  prepared  for  it.” 

“  0,  do  not  sa^  that  I  ”  resumed  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  warmly ;  “  if  the  shock  is  too  rude,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  bear  it.  I  will  give  it  all 
up ;  1  will  never  marry  —  ” 

“  Never  marry !  Why,  that  would  be 
worse  still  I  Come,  come,  do  let  me  know 
where  I  am  t  It  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  bear 
than  it  seems.  It  is  not  so  much  her  birth. 
Her  father  was  knighted :  that ’s  nothing 
very  great ;  but  if  that  was  really  all  I  There 
is  this  poverty  which  has  fallen  upon  her. 
You  may  tell  me  that  but  for  you  I  should 
have  fallen  into  it  myself ;  but  I  should  have 
died,  while  she  —  she  has  courage  to  work 
for  a  living  and  to  accept  a  kind  of  domestic 
service  —  ” 

“  Heavens  I  ”  cried  the  Marquis,  “  would 
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you  make  a  blemisli  of  what  is  the  crowning 
merit  of  her  life  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  not  I,”  returned  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  eagerly,  “quite  the  contrary  ^ but  the 
world  is  so  —  ” 

“  So  unjust  and  so  blind  1  ” 

“  That  is  true  too,  and  I  was  wrong  to 
let  it  influence  me.  Come !  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  love-matches,  so  I  have  only  one 
more  objection  to  make.  Caroline  is  twenty- 
five  years  old  —  ” 

“  And  I  am  now  over  thirty-four  myself.” 

“  It  is  not  that.  She  is  young  enough,  if 
her  heart  is  as  pure,  as  unsophisticated  as 
your  own ;  but  she  has  been  in  love  be¬ 
fore.” 

“No.  I  know  her  whole  life.  I  have 
conversed  with  her  sister ;  she  was  to  have 
married,  but  she  has  never  really  loved.” 

“  Still,  between  this  projected  marriage 
and  the  time  when  she  came  to  us  some 
years  must  have  elapsed  —  ” 

“  I  have  inquired  about  this.  1  know  her 
life  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by  hour.  If 
I  tell  you  that  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  you  and  of  me,  it  is  l)ecausc  I  know 
it.  A  foolish  ])assion  has  not  blinded  me. 
No,  a  serious  love  based  upon  reflection,  up¬ 
on  comparison  with  all  other  women,  upon 
certainty,  has  given  me  strength  to  keep  si¬ 
lence  and  to  wait,  wishing  to  convince  you 
on  goo<l  grounds.” 

The  Marquis  talked  with  his  mother  some 
time  longer,  and  he  triumphed,  lie  used  all 
the  eloquence  of  passion,  and  all  that  filial 
tenderness  of  which  ho  had  given  so  many 
proofs.  Ilis  mother  was  touched  and  yield¬ 
ed. 

“  Well,  now,”  cried  the  Marquis,  “  will 
you  let  me  call  her  here  on  your  behalf? 
Are  you  willing  that,  for  the  first  time,  —  in 
your  presence,  at  your  feet,  —  I  should  tell 
her  that  I  love  her  ?  See,  I  yet  dare  not 
tell  her  alone  I  One  cold  look,  one  word  of 
distrust  would  break  my  heart.  Here,  in 
your  presence,  I  can  speak,  I  will  convince 
her.” 

“  My  son,”  said  the  Marchioness,  “  you 
have  my'  promise.  And  you  see,”  added  she, 
taking  him  in  her  feeble  arms,  “  if  I  have 
not  given  it  with  very  impulsive  joy,  it  is  at 
least  with  tenderness  unlimited  and  unal¬ 
loyed.  I  ask,  1  exact  one  single  thing ;  that 
is,  that  you  will  take  twenty-four  hours  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  your  position.  It  is  new,  for  here 
you  are  in  possession  of  my  consent,  which 
you  thought  more  than  doubtful  an  hour  ago. 
Up  to  that  time  you  believed  yourself  part¬ 
ed  from  Mile,  de  Saint-Genei.x  by  obstacles 
that  you  did  not  think  of  overcoming  so  eas¬ 
ily,  perhaps,  and  this  may  have  given  illu¬ 
sive  strength  to  your  feelings  lor  her.  Don’t 
shake  your  head  I  What  do  you  know  about 
it  yourself  ?  Besides,  what  I  ask  is  a  very 
little  .  thing,  —  twenty-four  hours  without 
s()eaking  to  her,  that  is  all.  For  myself,  I 
feel  the  need  of  accepting  completely  before 
God  the  decision  I  have  just  reached ;  that 
my  face,  my  agitation,  my  tears,  may  not 
lead  Caroline  to  suspect  that  it  has  cost  me 
something  —  ”  ■  vs. 

“  O  yes,  you  are  right,”  exclaimed  the 
Marquis.  “  If  she  suspected  that,  she  neveCu 
would  let  mo  speak  to  her.  To-morrow, 
then,  dear  mother.  Twenty-four  hours,  did 
j'ou  say  ?  It  is  very  long  I  And  then,  — 
it  is  one  o’clock  in  t^  morning.  WUl  you 
be  up  again  to-morrow  night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  we  have  a  concert  to-morrow  at 
the  apartments  of  the  young  Duchess.  You 
see  why  we  must  sleep  to-night,.  Are  you 
going  back  to  the  ball-room  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  please  let  me :  she  is  there  still,  and 
she  is  so  lovely  with  her  white  dress  and  the 
pearls.  I  have  not  looked  at  her  enough, 
really.  I  did  not  dare  —  now  only  shall  I 
truly  see  her.” 

“  Well !  make  this  sacrifice  for  me  in 
your  turn,  not  to  look  at  ^  her  again,  — 
not  to  speak  to  her  before  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing.  Promise  me,  as  you  have  no  idea  of 
sleeping,  to  think  of  her,  of  me,  and  of  your¬ 
self,  all  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
again  to-morrow  morning.  You-  are  not  to 
come  here  before  dinner-time.  You  must 
not ;  promise  me !  ” 

The  Marqius  promised  and  kept  his  word ; 
but  the  solitude,  the  darkness,  the  pain  of 
not  seeing  Caroline,  and  of  leaving  her  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  notice  and  homage  of  others, 
only  increased  his  impatience,  only  fed  the 
fire  of  his  passion.  Besides,  his  mother’s 
precautions,  although  wise  in  themselves, 
were  of  no  use  to  a  man  who  had  been  re¬ 
flecting  and  deciding  so  long. 

Caroline  was  surprised  not  to  see  the 
Marquis  reappear,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  withdraw,  —  trying  to  persuade  herself 
she  had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  he 
would  soon  recover  his  Seltcohtrol;  She 
was,  as  will  be  seen,  far  from  suspeeting  thto 
truth. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Madame  d’Arglade  had  her  spies  at  this 
ball,  and  among  others  a  man  who  desired 
to  marry  her,  a  secretary  of  legation,  who, 
the  ne.xt  morning,  reported  to  her  the  great 
success  of  the  “young  lady  companion.” 
The  devotion  of  the  Marquis  had  not  es¬ 
caped  malevolent  eyes,  and  the  diplomatic 
apprentice  had  even  scented  out  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  between  the  Marijuis  and 
his  mother,  as  they  left  the  room  together. 

Lconie  listened  to  this  report  with  appar¬ 
ent  indifference ;  but  she  said  to  herself  it 
was  time  to  act,  and  at  noon  she  was  inquir¬ 
ing  for  the  Marchioness  at  the  very  moment 
Caroline  ap[>eared. 

“  One  minute,  my  dear  friend,”  said  she 
to  Mile,  de  Saint-Greneix,  “  let  me  go  in  be¬ 
fore  you  do ;  it  is  an  urgent  matter,  —  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  be  done  for  some  poor  people  who 
wish  to  remain  unknown.” 

Once  alone  with  the  Marchioness,  she 
apologized  for  coming  to  speak  about  the 
poor  in  these  days  of  rejoicing.  “  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  the  days  of  the  poor,”  re¬ 
plied  the  generous  lady ;  “  speak.  One  of 
my  gi^eat  joys  now  will  be  that  I  can  do 
more  good  than  I  could  awhile  ago.” 

Lconie  had  her  pretext  all  prepared. 
When  she  had  presented  her  request,  and 
put  the  Marchioness  down  on  her  subscrip¬ 
tion-list,  she  pretended  that  she  was  in  haste 
to  go,  so  as  to  be  invited  to  stay  a  little  while. 
It  is  useless  to  relate  the  skilful  turns  and 
tricks  by  which  she  maliciously  contrived  to 
reach  the  interesting  point  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  These  mean-spirited  attacks,  unhap¬ 
pily  too  common,  will  be  remembered  by 
all  those  who  have  ever  felt  their  cruel  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  they  are  very  few  who  have  been 
forgotten  by  calumny. 

They  naturally  spoke  of  Gaetan’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  about  the  perfections  of  the  young 
Duchess.  “  What  1  love  most  in  her,”  said 
Leonie,  “is  that  she  is  n’t  jealous  of  any 
one,  not  even  of  —  Oh  1  beg  j.ardon,  the 
name  was  just  going  to  escape  me.” 

She  returned  to  this  subject  several  times, 
refusing  to  mention  the  name  until  the  Mai^ 
chioncss  began  to  grow  uneasy.  At  last  it 
did  escape  her,  and  the  name  was  that  of 
Caroline. 

She  hastened  to  take  it  back,  to  say  her 
tongue  had  tripped ;  but  in  ten  minutes  the 
blow  had  been  dealt  by  a  sure  hand,  and  the 
Marchioness  had  drawn  from  her  a  solemn 
asseveration  that  she  had  seen,  with  her  own 
^es  seen,  at .  Seval,  the  Duke  conducting 
Caroline  back^to  her  room  at  daybreak,  and 
bolding  both  her  hands  in  his,  talking  to  her 
eagerly,  for  three  good  minute.s,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Renard  stairway. 

Upon  this  she  made  the  Marchioness, 
whose  word  she  knew  was  sacred,  promise 
not  to  betray  her,  not  to  make  her  enemies, 
—  because  so  far  she  had  never  had  any; 
saying  she  was  in  despair  at  the  persistence 
which  had  drawn  this  disclosure  from  her, 
that  she  would  have  done  better  to  disobey 
the  Marchioness  outright,  that  at  heart  she 
really  loved  Caroline,  and  that,  after  all, 
since  she  had  answered  for  her  character,  it 
was,  perhaps,  her  duty  to  confess  that  she 
had  been  mistaken. 

“Bah  !  ^  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  thor¬ 
oughly  mistress  of  herself,  “  all  this  is  not 
so  serious.  She  may  have  been  very  good 
otherwise,  and  yet  have  been  impressed  by 
this  irresistible  Duke.  He  is  so  skilful  I 
Have  no  fear.  I  am  to  know  nothing  of 
this,  and  I  will  act  at  the  proper  time  and' 
place,  if  need  be,  without  its  appearing  at 
all.” 

When  Caroline  entered  just  as  Lconie 
was  going,  the  latter  extended  her  hand  with 
a  go^-natured  air,  telling  her  that  the  news 
of  her  triumph  the  evening  ’  before  had 
reached  her  even,  and  that  riie  oflered  her 
congratulations. 

Caroline  found  the  Marchioness  so  pale 
as  to  arouse  her  anxiety,  and  on  asking  the 
cause  she  received  a  very  cool  reply.  “  It 
is  the  fatigue  of  all  this  festivity,”  said  the 
Marchioness ;  “  it  is  nothing.  Be  so  good 
as  to  read  me  my  letters.” 

While  Caroline  was  reading  Madame  de 
Yillemer  did  not  listen.  She  was  thinking 
of  what  she  was  going  to  do.  She  was  con¬ 
cealing  deep  indignation  against  the  young 

firl,  a  violent  grief  at  the  blow  she  would 
ave  to  inflict  on  the  Marquis ;  and  with  this 
maternal  sorrow  mingled  the  involuntary 
satisfaction  of  a  titled  lady  at  being  released 
from  a  promise  which  had  cost  her  much, 
and  to  which,  for  twelve  hours,  she  had  not 
recurred  without  a  shudder. 

When  she  had  reached  her  decision,  she 
interrupted  the  reading  harshly,  saying,  in 
an  icy  tone,  “  'That  is  enough.  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix.  I  want  to  speak  with  you  seriously. 
One  of  my  sons,  I  need  not  say  which,  seems 
lately  to  have  entertained  sentiments  for 
yon  which  you  surely  have  not  eactmraged  ?  '* 


Caroline  turned  as  pale  as  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  ;  but,  strong  in  her  own  conscience,  she 
replied  without  hesitation,  “  I  am  ignorant 
of  what  agser^  Madame.  ^  Neither  of 
your  sonatas  ever  ^expressed  to  me  any 
sentiments  at  which  I  could  be  seriously 
alarmed.” 

The  Marchioness  took  this  reply  for  an 
audacious  falsehood.  She  flung  at  the  poor 
girl  one  contemptuous  look,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  was  silent ;  then  she  resumed,  “  I  shall 
not  sjieak  of  the  Duke ;  it  is  entirely  use¬ 
less  to  defend  yourself  on  this  point.”  ’ 

“  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  him  or 
of  his  brother,”  replied  Caroline. 

“  I  suppose  not  1  ”  said  the  Marchioness, 
with  a  withering  smile  :  “  but  as  for  me,  I 
should  have  good  cause  for  complaint  if  you 
had  the  presumption  —  ”  * 

Caroline  interrupted  the  Marchioness  with 
a  violence  she  could  not  contnd.  “  I  have 
shown  no  presumption,”  cried  she,  f‘  and  no 
one  in  the  world  has  a  right  to  speak  to  me 
as  if  I  were  to  blame,  or  even  ridiculous  — 
Pardon,  Madame,  ”  added  she,  seeing  the 
Marchioness  almost  frightened  by  her  e.x- 
citement ;  “  I  have  interrupted  you.  I  have 
spoken  rudely.  Forgive  me.  I  love  you, 
— I  love  you  so  that  I  would  give  you  my 
life  willingly.  You  see  why  your  suspicion 
hurts  me  so  that  I  lose  my  temper.  But  I 
ought  to  control  myself ;  I  will  control  my- 
seh !  I  see  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
between  us.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain — or 
question  me.  I  will  answer  with  all  the 
calmness  in  n^  power.” 

“  My  dear  Caroline,”  said  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  more  gently,  “  I  do  not  question  you.  I 
warn  you.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  con¬ 
demn  you  or  sadden  you  with  useless  ques¬ 
tions.  You  were  mistress  of  your  own 
Iieart  —  ” 

“  No,  Madame,  I  was  not.” 

“  Indeed !  Very  well,  the  truth  comes  out 
in  spite  of  you,”  said  the  Marchioness,  with 
a  return  of  her  ironical  disdain. 

“  No,  a  hundred  times  no  1  ”  rejoined  Car¬ 
oline,  indignantly.  “That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  Knowing  that  a  thousand  duties, 
some  more  serious  than  others,  forbade  me 
to  dispose  of  it,  I  have  given  it  to  no  one.” 

'The  Marchioness  looked  at  Caroline  with 
astonishment.  “  How  well  she  understands 
lying  1  ”  thought  Madame  de  Villemer. 
'Then  she  said  to  herself  that,  so  far  as  the 
Duke  was  concerned,  this  poor  girl  was  nut 
obliged  to  betray  herself;  that  the  feeling 
she  had  entertained  for  him  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  just  as  if  it  had  never  been,  since,  af¬ 
ter  all,  she  had  made  him  no  trouble  and 
claimed  no  rights  detrimental  to  his  mar- 
riaw. 

This  idea,  which  had  but  just  occurred  to 
her,  suddenly  mollified  the  rancor  of  the 
Marchioness ;  and  when  she  saw  her  silence 
was  wounding  Caroline,  whose  eyes  were 
full  of  scalding  tears,  she  returned  to  her 
friendship  for  her,  and  even  to  a  new  kind  of 
esteem. 

“  My  dear  little  one,”  said  she,  extending 
her  hands  to  her,  “  forgive  me !  I  have 
hurt  your  feelings ;  I  have  explained  myself 
wretchedly.  Let  us  even  admit  I  was  un¬ 
just  for  a  moment.  In  point  of  fact  I  under¬ 
stand  you  better  than  you  think,  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  conduct.  You  are  unselfisn, 
prudent,  generous,  and  wise.  If  you  have 
chanced  —  to  tliink  more  of  certain  atten¬ 
tions  than  was  fur  your  own  happiness,  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  you  have  always  stood 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  on  occasion,  and 
you  would  be  ready  to  do  the  same  again ; 
it  is  so,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

Caroline  did  not  comprehend,  and  could 
not  comprehend  that  in  all  this  there  was  an 
allusion  to  Gaetan’s  marriage.  She  thought 
only  his  brother’s  case  was  called  in  question ; 
and  as  she  had  never  relaxed  her  self-con¬ 
trol  for  a  moment,  she  felt  as  if  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  had  no  right  to  pry  into  the  painful 
secrets  of  her  heart.  “  I  have  never  had 
any  sacrifice  to  make,”  replied  she,  haugh¬ 
tily.  “  If  you  have  orders  for  me,  give  them, 
Madame,  and  do  not  think  it  any  merit  on 
my  part  to  obey  you/’ 

“You  mean  to  say,  and  yon  do  say,  my 
dear,  that  you  have  never  responded  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Martpis  ?  ” 

“  1  have  never  known  them.” 

“  You  had  never  suspected  them  ?  ” 

“  No,  Madame ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
them  I  Who  could  have  made  you  suppose 
the  contrary  ?  Certainly  not  the  Marquis 
himself.” 

“  Well,  pardon  me,  but  it  was  he.  You 
see  what  confidence  I  have  in  you.  I  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  trust  to  your  generosity 
without  hesitation.  My  son  loves  you  and 
thinks  he  may  have  won  your  love  in  re¬ 
turn.” 

“  Monsieur  the  Marquis  is  strangely  mie- 
taken/*  replied  Carolinei  wounded  by  kii 


avowal,  which,  presented  thus,  was  almost 
an  offence. 

“  Ah !  you  are  telling  the  truth  now,  I 
see  that,”  cried  the  Marchioness,  deceived 
by  the  pride  of  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix ;  and 
wishing  to  control  her  by  means  of  her  self- 
respect,  the  old  lady  kissed  her  on  the  torc¬ 
hes.  “  'Thank  you,  my  dear  child,”  said  she, 
“  You  restore  me  to  life.  You  are  sincere  ; 
you  are  too  noble  to  punish  my  doubts  by 
trifling  with  my  peace.  Verj-  well ;  now  let 
me  tell  my  son  Urbain  that  he  has  been 
only  dreaming,  that  this  marriage  is  impos¬ 
sible,  not  through  my  opposition,  but  through 
yours.” 

This  imprudent  request  enlightened  Caro¬ 
line.  She  understotM  the  admirable  deli- 
cy  which  had  led  the  Marquis  to  consult  his 
mother  before  declaring  bis  feelings  to  her ; 
but  she  was  not  deluded  by  this  discoverj’, 
for  she  saw  how  much  the  Marchioness  dis¬ 
liked  the  idea  of  their  marriage.  She  at¬ 
tributed  this  severity  to  the  ambition  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Villemer,  which  she  had  known 
perfectly  and  feared  for  a  long  time.  She 
was  very  far  from  thinking  that,  after  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  the  point  with  a  good  grace,  the 
Marchioness  was  now  withdrawing  her  con¬ 
sent  because  she  believed  in  the  stain  of  a 
fault.  “  Madame  de  Villemer,”  replied  she, 
with  a  certain  severity,  “  you  are  never 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  your  son.  I  under¬ 
stand  that ;  and  I  fear  no  reproaches  from 
him,  if,  on  my  own  part,  I  decline  the  honor 
he  would  do  me.  Over  and  above  this  you 
can  tell  him  what  you  think  best;  I  shall 
not  be  here  to  contradict  you.” 

“  What !  do  vou  want  to  leave  me  ?  ”  cried 
Madame  de  Villemer,  alarmed  at  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  she  did  not  expect  so  suddenly, 
although  she  had  secretly  desired  it.  “  No, 
no,  that  is  impossible  !  It  would  ruin  every¬ 
thing.  My  son  loves  you  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness,  —  whose  future  consequences  I  do  not 
fear,  if  you  will  help  me  to  contend 
against  them,  but  whose  violence  at  the 
first  moment  I  do  fear.  Stop  !  He  would 
follow  you,  perhaps  —  he  is  eloquent,  he 
would  triumph  over  your  resistance,  he 
would  bring  you  back,  and  I  should  be 
forced  to  tell  fiim  —  what  I  never  want  to 
tell  him.” 

“  You  will  never  have  to  say  ‘  No  ’  to  him !  ” 
replied  Caroline,  still  under  a  delusion,  and 
nowise  suspecting  this  menace  of  her  pre¬ 
tended  misconduct  hanging  over  her  head : 
it  is  I  who  should  tell  him,  is  it  not?  Well, 
then,  I  will  write  to  him,  and  my  letter  shall 
pass  through  your  hands.” 

“But  his  giief — his  anger,  perhaps  — 
have  vou  thought  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Madame,  let  me  go  away  !  ”  replied  Car¬ 
oline,  desperately,  for  the  thought  of  this 
grief  touched  her  heart.  “  I  did  not  come 
here  to  suffer  in  this  way.  I  was  brought 
here  without  even  being  told  that  you  had 
sons.  Let  me  leave  you,  without  trouble 
as  well  as  without  blame.  I  will  never  see 
M.  de  Villemer  again ;  this  is  all  I  can  prom¬ 
ise.  If  he  should  follow  me  —  ” 

“Do  not  doubt  that  he  will!  For 
Heaven’s  sake  speak  lower!  What  if  any 
one  should  hear  you !  In  case  he  should 
follow  you,  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  ^all  go  where  he  cannot  follow  me. 
Permit  me  to  arrange  this  according  to  my 
own  judgment.  In  an  hour  I  will  return 
to  take  leave  of  you,  Madame  de  Villemer.” 


The  Melbourne  Argus  publishes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sothem  to  Dr.  Hingstou,  the  Lon¬ 
don  agent  of  the  managers  of  the  Melbourne 
Theatre,  in  reply  to  a  proposal  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Melbourne.  Mr.  Sothem  says: 
“In  the  first  place,  I  should  lose  a  good 
sixteen  weeks  in  the  passives  to  and  fro. 
'That  loss  of  time  means  to  me  a  loss  of 
£4,800  —  call  it  even  £4,000.  That  amount 
has  to  be  considered  when  making  an  en¬ 
gagement,  for  I  leave  a  certainty  here  to 
mn  the  risk  of  an  undoubted  uncertainty 
there.  'The  public  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  you  ’ll  say,  but  I  have ;  and  as  mine  is 
the  risk,  so  am  I  naturally  anxious  to  lessen 
that  risk  as  much  as  possible,  —  erffo,  unless 
I  see  my  way  to  a  probability  of  making 
three  times  as  much  in  Australia  as  I  can 
do  in  England,  I  should  be  unwise  in  leav¬ 
ing  home.”  'The  Argus  remarks,  if  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatic  talent  cannot  be  procured  at 
a  more  reasonable  cost,  there  seems  to  be 
no  alternative  but  for  the  colonial  stage  to 
do  without  it. 


Public  men  who  have  arrived  at  the 
height  of  political  power  are  apt  to  be 
cynical.  Possibly  the  tendency  may  arise 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  receive 
flattery  from  those  they  know  to  have  op¬ 
posed  them  bitterly  when  rising. 
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THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

WE  take  from  the  Graphic  the  following 
remarks  touching  the  group  of  fine 
ensurings  on  the  upper  part  of  page  100. 
"  The  beautiful  phenomenon,  so  favorably 
witnessed  in  the  metropolis  on  December 
22,  is  a  sight  of  great  rarity,  and  it  will  be 


Happen 

tlM  IMh  August,  1M7|  but  M  the  greatest 


A  FOUNDLING.  (Sek  Page  102.) 


obscuration  occurs  about  sunrise  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  an  efl'ective  appear¬ 
ance.  Under  better  circumstances  will  the 
eclipse  of  28th  May,  1900,  be  seen,  and  on 
February  6,  1912,  there  will  be  a  total 
eclipse  near  sunset,  but  the  time  of  year 
and  hour  of  the  day  will  render  the  proba¬ 
bility  only  of  a  partial  obscuration  being 
observed.  However,  on  the  24th  July, 
1916,  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  great  city  will  have  (if  the 
■kjr  be  olev)  we  opportunity  of  beholding 


not  a  partial,  but  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
a  sight  which  when  once  seen  is  never  for¬ 
gotten,  and  of  such  interest  in  the  cause  of 
astronomy  and  science  in  general  that  ex¬ 
peditions  are  fitted  out  to  distant  portions 
of  the  earth  for  the  object  of  viewing  and 
investigating  the  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  on  such  occasions.  Doubtless 
England  will, 'when  the  time  of  the  event 
referred  to  arrives,  have  the  honor  of  enter¬ 
taining  many  illustrious  strangers,  and  of 
reciprocating  that  kindly  feelu^  which  has 


been  shown  to  ourselves  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  appearance  of  a  large  partial  eclipse 
is  very  impressive,  but  falls  far  short  of  the 
imposing  aspect  of  a  total  obscuration.  The 
great  eclipse  of  March,  1868,  was  very  much 
nearer  to  a  total  one  than  that  which  has 
just  passed,  the  former  having  more  than 
11*  parts,  and  the  latter  about  94  parts  out 
of  12  of  the  sun’s  disk  covered  by  Uie  dark 
body  of  the  moon ;  yet  during  the  middle  of 
the  great  eellpN  ot  18M,  whieh  wm  leea 
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under  unfavorable  conditions  from  fog,  there  As  soon,  however,  as  the  whole  of  the  so- 
only  seemed  a  slight  increase  of  that  gloom  lar  orb  is  obseured,  and  the  dark  body  of 
which,  independent  of  the  eclipse,  over-  the  moon  is  seen  to  stand  out  ir  vivid  con- 
spread  Lonikm  at  that  time,  and  has  been  trast  on  the  brilliant  and  silvery  corona, 
frequently  surpassed  by  fog  alone  at  mid-  I  then,  and  not  until  then,  is  the  eclipse  seen 
day.  So  we  cannot  wonder  that  many  per-  in  all  its  majesty  and  solemn  grandeur : 
sons  who  had  forgotten,  or  mi^bt  not  have  many  of  the  stars  shine  out  as  if  at  evening 
been  immediately  advised  of  the  phenome-  time,  —  for  the  total  eclipse  is  but  a  faint 
non  of  the  22d  of  December,  were  not  aware,  representation  of  the  darkness  of  night, — 
until  told  afterwards,  that  there  had  been  the  sky  turns  from  azure  to  deep  violet,  ob- 
an  eclipse  at  all.  The  writer  of  this  article  jects  on  the  earth  assume  a  siekly  greenish 
was  present  at  the  famous  total  eclipse  of  yellow  hue,  the  temperature  falls,  flowers 
July  18,  1860,  whieh  he  observed  at  Camu-  close  up  their  petals,  animals  are  terrified  at 
esa,  in  North  Spain,  and  he  can  vouch  for  the  sudden  change,  fowls  go  to  roost,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  the  solar  cres-  during  the  passing  over  of  that  strange,  dark, 
cent  had  been  reduced  so  thin  as  to  appear  damp,  and  chill  shadow  of  the  moon,  every 
almost  like  a  semieircular  line,  that  the  feeling,  excepting  those  of  awe  and  rever- 
light  began  rapidly  to  degrade.  This  ence,  appears  to  be  checked  in  the  human 
circumstance  demonstrates  two  important  breast, —  truly,  as  (he  celebrated  Arago  re- 
things :  Firstly,  the  wonderful  illuminating  |  marked,  when  speaking  of  the  total  eclipse 
power  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  sun’s  |  of  1842,  which  he  saw  at  Perpignan,  ‘  TTie 
disk ;  and,  secondly,  the  remarkable  adap-  I  phenomenon,  in  its  magnificence,  triumphed 
tability  of  the  eye  which  can  accoinmmlate  j  over  the  petulance  of  yonth,  of  that  flippancy 
itself  and  have  perfect  vision  either  in  the  by  which  some  jH'rsons  think  a  sign  of  su- 
full  blaze  of  a  meridian  sun,  or  in  the  at-  periority,  of  that  noisy  indifference  which  is 
tenuated  radiance  of  a  shred 'of  the  sun’s  habitual  to  the  military.  A  profound  calm 
margin.  reigned  in  the  air,  the  birds  had  ceased  to  sing. 


The  utmost  duration  of  the  total  phase  ;  tion  or  interference  of  light  could  pos.dbly 
can  never  much  exceed  six  minutes  in  our  |  cause  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  as  full  of 
latitude,  —  the  eclipse  of  1860  was  total  in  mystery  as  are  the  anomalous  wandering 
Spain  for  about  three  minutes  and  a  half,  comets  which  sometimes  condescend  to  visit 
that  of  December  22  would  be  total  in  tbe  our  system,  formerly  to  the  terror,  now,  happi- 
Mediterranean  for  only  a  trifle  over  two  ly,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  most  |ieople. 
minutes ;  but  these  short  interA-als  are  in-  The  next  great  partial  eclipse  at  London, 
deed  precious  to  the  man  of  science, —  as,  that  of  1887,  will  be  total  in  some  parts  of 
when  the  direct  sunlight  is  entirely  obscured,  Europe ;  the  south  of  Russia  will  be  suit- 
strange-looking  luminous  prominences  are  able  for  the  observation, 
seen  extending  from  the  sun’s  body,  present.  Referring  once  more  to  the  eclipse  of  De- 
no  doubt,  always  more  or  less,  but  now  re-  cember  22,  as  seen  by  the  writer  at  Hich- 
vealed  by  the  extinction  of  the  superior  l  gate,  a  ven- odd  phenomenon  presented  it^lf 
blaze  of  the  orb  of  day.  Many  and  learned  which  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  other 
are  the  discussions  which  have  been  entered  |  observers  :  before  the  greatest  obscuration, 
into  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  these  prom-  ,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  portion  of 
inences,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  the  moon  which  did  not  overlap  the  sun’s 
corona,  and  much  light  has  recently  been  disk  was  seen  dark  upon  the  sky,  fully  corn- 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  former  by  the  pleting  the  whole  black  circle.  This  has 
labors  of  gifted  and  intelligent  men.  That  been  explained  on  the  principle  of  contrast 
the  prominences  belong  to  the  sun  seems  with  the  moon’s  dark  body  seen  projected 
I  pretty  well  settled ;  but  the  corona  is  still  a  |  on  the  sun’s  comparatively  luminous  atmos- 
puzzle,  for  its  highly  radiated  structure  i  phere.  We  may  remark  that  the  luminous 
'  would  seem  inimical  to  the  idea  that  it  is  !  ring,  whieh  appears  in  two  of  our  engrav- 
'  caused  by  a  nebulous  solar  appendage,  and,  ings,  though  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  the 
;  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  extent  seems  to  observer,  left  its  impression  on  the  sena^ 

I  militate  against  the  assumption  that  diftrac-  tised  paper  of  the  photograph.” 


no 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[February  4, 1871. 


OLD  LOVES. 

'  From  Hesiri  Mukgkr. 


Louise,  have  tou  forgotten  vet 

'fhe  corner  of  the  flowerv  land,  — 


The  ancient  p^irden  where  we  met, 

Mv  hand  that  trembled  in  your  hand  ? 
Our  lips  found  words  scarce  sweet  enough. 
As  low  beneath  the  willow-trees 
We  sat,  —  have  you  forgotten,  love? 

Do  you  remember,  Love  Louise  ? 


Marie,  have  you  forgotten  yet 

The  loving  barter  that  we  made,  — 
The  rings  we  changed,  the  suns  that  set. 
The  woodlands  fall  of  song  and  shade : 
Tlte  fountains  that  were  musical 
By  many  an  ancient  trystin^-trec  ? 
Marie,  have  you  forgotten  all  ? 

Do  you  remember.  Love  Marie  ? 


Christine,  have  you  forgotten  yet 
Yoiu:  room,  with  scent  and  roses  gay, 

M  V  garret,  —  near  the  sky ’t  was  set,  — 
The  April  hours,  the  nights  of  May, 

The  clear  calm  nights  ;  the  stars  above. 
That  whisfiered  —  they  were  fairest  seen 

With  no  cloud  veil  —  remember,  love ; 

Do  you  remember.  Love  Christine  ? 

Louise  is  married,  and  —  well-a-day  !  — 
Marie  a  sadder  road  has  ta’en ; 

And  pale  Christine  has  passed  away. 

In  Southern  suns  to  flower  again  I 

Ah  me,  for  one  aud  all  of  us ! 

Marie,  Christine,  Louise  forget ; 

Our  bower  of  love  is  ruinous,  ’j],  4. 

And  I  alone  remember  yet !  ^ 

_  .0  !  '-tV’ 

Chinese  First  Families.  — It  ist-  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
hereditary  rank  in  China,  and  that  letters 
are  the  only  ladder  to  rank.  From  very 
ancient  times  there  have  been  five  titles  of 
nobility,  called  Kung,  Hou,  Po,  Tze,  and 
Xan,  corresponding  to  our  Duke,  Marquis, 
Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron.  These  titles 
were  conferred  upon  relations  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  or  upon  subjects  as  a  reward  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit,  aud  were  accompanied  by 
grants  of  land.  As  a  general  rule  the  estate 
assigned  to  a  Kung  or  a  Hou  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  It  (about  33  miles)  in  circum¬ 
ference;  that  given  to  a  Po  did  not  exceed 
seventy  li  (or  23  miles),  and  the  lands  of  a 
Tze  or  a  Nan  were  confined  to  fifty  li  (or  17 
miles).  Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Tartar  dynasty  four  new  ranks  have  been 
added,  called  Chin  icaug,  Chun  wang,  Pei 
lo,  and  Pei  tze,  all  of  which  are  held  exclu¬ 
sively  by  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  is  called 
Tai  tze,  “the heir-apparent  his  brothers, 
^vith  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  are  called 
Chin  wang,  and  the  Benjamin  of  the  impte- 
rial  family  has  the  title  of  Chun  wang.  In 
some  cases  rank  is  transmitted  unchanged 
from  father  to  son :  in  other  eases  the  son  of 
a  Chin  wang  becomes  a  Pei  lo,  the  son  of 
the  Pei  lo  a  Pei  tze,  and  the  son  of  a  Pei  tze 
a  Kung,  or  Duke.  This  is  called  descend¬ 
ing  rank.  Members  of  the  imperial  family 
do  not  descend  below  the  rank  of  Duke. 
When  a  subject  is  ennobled  for  his  services, 
he  may  either  receive  his  rank  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  unaltered  to  his  heir,  or  he  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  “  descending  rank.”  Rank  is  not 
inherited  by  all  the  children  of  a  nobleman ; 
only  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue,  who  must 
be  bom  of  the  lawful  wife,  and  not  of  a  con¬ 
cubine,  can  bear  the  family  title;  but  in  de¬ 
fault  of  legitimate  issue  of  the  eldest  branch 
the  hereditarv  rank  devolves  upon  the  issue 
of  the  second  son,  and  so  on ;  or  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  elder  branch,  being  himself 
childless,  may  adopt  the  child  of  either  of 
the  younger  branches,  and  the  child  so  adopt¬ 
ed  inherits  the  title. 

Conspicuous  among  the  nobility  of  CTina 
are  the  Pa  Ta  Chia,  or  eight  hereditary 
princely  families,  which  accompanied  the 
reigning  family  from  Manchuria,  and  waived 
their  claim  to  the  usurped  throne  in  its  favor. 
Their  rank  remains  unchanged  to  all  gen¬ 
erations. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  a 
patent  of  nobility  in  China.  If  this  be  the 
case  it  is  the  only  thing  which  money  will 
not  buy  there.  It  would  be,  indeed,  strain¬ 
ing  out  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  were 
simple  rank  not  to  be  obtmned  by  purchase 
in  a  country  where  offices,  conveying  the 
highest  power  for  weal  or  for  woe  over  mil¬ 
lions,  are  notoriously  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 


It  is  seldom  that  wc  come  across  so  candid 
an  “  art  item  ”  as  this  from  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  :  “  Clark  Mills  threatens  to  inflic  t  upon  the 
country  another  of  his  monstrosities  in  the  shape 
of  a  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  de¬ 


scribed  ns  ‘  a  fearful  ])yrainid  of  grotesque  figures, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  i)oor  Mr. 
Lincoln,’  all  cast  in  bronze  from  Uebei  cannon. 
Tliis  hideous  work  is  to  be  forced  upon  Con¬ 
gress  by  all  the  power  of  the  lobby,  and  to  be 
paid  for,  if  the  plan  succeeds,  tVoiii  the  public 
treasury.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


RANDOM  READINGS  FROM  THE  “  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  NEWS-LETTER.” 

Wk  have  received  from  the  publisher  (who 
shall  bo  nameless)  a  book  entitled  “  How  to  train 
a  Child  to  be  a  Gentleman.”  It  is  extremely  use¬ 
ful  to  any  one  having  a  family  of  young  girls. 

The  United  States  Marshal  reports  only  three 
idiots  in  Sacramento  County.  The  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  the  county  are  the  Union,  the  Record, 
the  Reporter,  and  the  Bee,  —  four.  Which  of 
them  has  not  an  idiot  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  by  reading  them. 


Ui’OR  the  eve  of  bis  late  sortie  from  Paris 
General  Ducrot  issued  a  ringing  proclamation  to 
his  troops,  concluding  as  follows  :  “  As  for  myself, 
I  am  most  determined.  I  swear  it  before  you,  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  nation,  to  return  no  more  to  Paris 
except  dead  or  victorious.  You  may  see  me  fall, 
you  shall  not  see  me  retreat.  Then  do  not  pause 
in  your  onward  march.  Avenge  me!”  As  Gen¬ 
eral  Duorot  got  severely  beaten,  be  is  dead.  The 
telegraph  reports  him  here  and  there,  doing  this 
and  that,  but  we  have  his  own  testimony  that  be  is 
dead  as  an  iron  wedge.  , 


On  last  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dnmmie, 
one  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  left  his  home  to 
go,  as  he  said,  to  his  office.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  demeanor,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in 
his  customary  health  and  spirits.  It  is  not  known 
that  there  was  anything  in  his  financial  or  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  to  make  life  distasteful  to  him.  About 
half  an  hour  after  parting  with  bis  family,  he  was 
seen  conversing  with  a  friend  on  the  comer  of 
Kearny  and  Sutter  streets,  from  which  point  he 
seems  to  have  gone  directly  to  the  Vallejo  Street 
wharf.  He  was  here  seen  by  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  New  World,  standing  upon  the  extreme 
end  of  the  wharf,  but  the  circumstance  did  not 
arouse  any  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  captain, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known.  At  that  moment 
some  trivial  business  diverted  the  Captain’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Dummle  no  more,  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Utter  proceeded  directly 
home,  where  be  may  now  be  seen  by  any  one  de¬ 
siring  to  obtain  further  particulars  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  event  here  narrate.  Dummle  speaks  of  it 
with  perfect  firankness  and  composure. 


Tie  Oakland  correspondent  of  the  Alta  skips 
into  the  ring  in  defence  of  the  militia  nonsense  at 
the  State  University.  He  says  —  says  he:  “  With 
such  a  militia  system  as  that  of  our  country,  any 
warlike  wisdom  is  valuable  and  most  acceptable.” 
The  “  warlike  wisdom  ”  will  consist  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  simple  infisntry  tactics,  which  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  military  science  that 
the  Pheenieian  alphabet  does  to  the  entire  body  of 
ancient  literature,  or  a  whetstone  to 
'When  it  is  remembered  that  this  “warlike  wis¬ 
dom  ”  is  to  be  obtained  at  an  expense  of  a  great 
many  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  by  the 
neglect  of  other  studies,  and  that  it  will  be  whol¬ 
ly  forgotten  by  every  student  within  three  years 
after  completing  his  coarse,  its  “  acceptability  ”  is 
not  conspicuously  apparent.  But  it  seems  that 
any  kind  of  atrocious  foolery  will  always  find  its 
journalistic  apologist.  There  is  not  the  vaguest 
donbt  that  if  the  University  students  were  set  to 
work  baking  pancakes,  some  goose  would  wag  his 
quill  in  hearty  approbation.  “  With  such  a  kitch¬ 
en  system  as  that  of  our  country  any  culinary 
wisdom  is  valuable  and  most  acceptable.”  Get 
thee  gone,  Potatopatel  Go  study  the  mental 
condition  of  a  wooden  Indian  and  adopt  his  opin¬ 
ions  with  profit  to  thy  understanding.  Jellybrain ! 


Burnett’s  Cocoaink  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 
Burnett’s  Cookin<i  Extracts  are  the  best. 


A  Universal  Remedy.  —  “  Brown’s  Bronddal 
Trocltes  ”  for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  Affec¬ 
tions,  now  stands  the  first  in  public  favor  and  con¬ 
fidence  ;  this  result  has  been  acquired  by  a  test  of 
many  years.  Its  merits  and  extensive  use  have 
caused  the  Troches  to  be  counterfeited,  and  we 
would  caution  purchasers  to  be  on.  their  guard 
against  worthless  imitations. 

To  Men  of  Business  no  bouse  in  Boston  is 
better  than  the  American,  its  position  being  the 
centre  of  commercial  life,  while  no  effort  is  spared 
to  maintain  the  high  rank  the  house  has  held  so 
long.  _ 

Interestino  to  Ladies  —  lhave  bad  a  Grover 
&  Baker  Family  Machine  in  constant  use  for  eight 
(8)  years,  doing  all  kinds  of  sewing,  from  tarletan 
to  velveteen,  and  give  it  the  preference  over  all 
others. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Vahdegrift, 

Haddenfield,  N.  J. 

A  Valuable  Medicine,  and  one  that  seldom 
fails  of  doing  good,  is  found  in  Uliile  Pine  Com¬ 
pound.  Co^bs,  Colds,  Lung,  and  Kilney  Com¬ 
plaints  are  either  removed  or  the  patient  is  greatly 
benefited  by  its  use.  Try  it. 


rewards 

Wc  will  give  the  following  Rewards  for  reports 
of  the 

Best  Results  in  Work  ob  Eabkings 
with  a 

Wiif.eleb  &  Wilson  Sewing  3Iachine. 

Best  report  for  a  series  of  years : 

itewant,— A  No.  1  Wiieeleb  &  Wilson  Machine. 
Best  report  for  a  single  year: 

Reward,  —  X  No.  2  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine. 
The  reports  to  be  made  to  us  tsifore  February  1, 1K71. 

W'UEELER  ii  Wilson  M’f’g  Co., 

.  No.  825  Broadway, 
New  York, 


"  The  most  notable  book  of  the  day.” 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

With  Xoten  of  Torsoual  Observations  and  Rcmiiiisconcos 
of  Diplomacy  under  DifflcultiP8.  liy  Charlrh  A. 
WAftHBURN/UuntmiMioncr  and  Minister  Iti^idont  of 
the  Tnitcil  MtatcH  at  AVsunclon,  (Vom  1861  to  1868.  In 
two  volumcB.  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Kn^rravinm.  1 7.*V). 

**  Mr.  Wanhbum’R  hlatoiy  la  in  manj*  reapecta  the  moat 
notable  work  of  the  day.  It  clearly  illumim*H  the  deaperate 
and  iloaolating  atruKRie  which  tenuinated  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  i*annniay.  Written  by  a  witneaa  and  |»ar- 
ticipant  in  the  excitlntt  acenea  It  j>ortraya,  it  haa  the  vivid 
force  and  abaorliin^  fhscinattonora  thrilling  Komanco.”— 
Aibatty  Joumat. 

**  Manly,  vlKoroua,  anil  olaftHlcal.*’ 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

“  One  will  find  here  a  lllatorj'  of  a  moat  remarkable  and 
most  intereating  countiy,  ndated  in  a  manly  and  vlgonma 
and  ciasaical  atvle,  a  hiator\'  arranger  tluan  many  works  of 
Action,  alMtumiing  In  Inchlenta  of  devoted  hendam  and 
fearftil  cruelty,  a  vaiiiM  page  of  the  account  of  human  life 
nggregaUM  in  a  nation  the  like  of  which  may  nowhere 
else  be  found.*’  —  Chicago  Jountaf. 


**  A  valuable  ailiUUon  to  American  Hiatory.** 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

“  A  casual  glance  over  the  pngea  of  this  work  la  nuite  aiif- 
Acient  to  warrant  the  asaertion  that  it  is  not  only  one  of 
great  and  auatained  mterrat  throughout,  but  also  a  valua> 
ble  addition  to  American  Hlstorj’.”  —  Bouton  Jounml. 


**Ot  the  moat  exciting  anil  Intereatlnif  char¬ 
acter.** 

^  Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

"  Mr.  WRshbum’s  book  lus  been  a  long  time  In  prepa- 
mtluo,  but  Is  now  roaily  for  sate,  and  m.iy  be  found  In  the 
principal  iMH'kstoros  tlironglioat  jtho  counfo’.  The  first 
volume  Is  a  History  of  the  coimtf&fi'oin  Its  earliest  discov¬ 
ery  atul  occupation  by  Fluropcndk  until  the  beginning  of 
those  strange,  intricate,  and  much  misunderstisxl  transac¬ 
tions  which  have  niMlc  so  much  diplomatic  difliculty 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  s«ond  la  the  author’s  ex-y 
perienees  as  Minister  to  that  Ciiuntiy,  which  arc  of  the 
must  exciting  and  Interesting  ebanirter.  The  book  is 
printeil  on  heavy  tinted  jiaper  and  handsomely  bound."  — 
Sew  York  Tribune.  *  j  ^ 

“Full,  minute,  bnil 

Ex-Minister  *Washbnrn’s.“’£ 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY;^^ 

**  Two  Urge  octavo  volumcfl  preaentlng  a  full  hl8tor>*  of 
the  settlement  and  govominenl  of  Paraguay,  an  Interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  natural  features  amt  capahtttties  of  the 
country,  of  the  cust4iTns  and  haliitsof  the  inhabitants  with  . 
extcml*o<l  sketches  of  the  tlm*e  e.xtraonllnaiy  men  who  ' 
have  held  unlimited  authority  infills  pmvince,  atul  anil-, 
niite  description  i>f  the  events  of  the  late  war,  many  of' 
which  he  witncju^l  and  in  which  he  was  himself  a  iht- 
annal  suffeitT  through  the  suspicion  ami  arbitrary  acts  of 
Lopez.**  — aWit  yorl  Christian  Adrocate, 

Sold  by  all  Uooksellers  and  Xewwlcalcrs,  ^  '  h  it  . 

LEE  &  SHEFABl),  Publishers,  Soston. 

LEE,  SHEl’AKl),  A  DILLINOII.VM,  New  York.  ' 


FINANCIAL.  ‘  . 


NEW  7-30  GOLD  LOAN 


OF  THE 

lyorthern  Pacific 
Railroad  Gom^ 

Senred  by  First  Mort^e  on  Railroad  and  Land  Grant, 


SAFE!  PROFITABLE !  PERMANENT! 


JAY  COOKE  &  CO. _ 

Ofler  for  sale  at  par  and  accruerl  intere«t  the 
Fimt  MortgaKe  Land  Grant  Gold  Bondn  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Tliey 
are  free  from  Unitcfl  States  Tax.  and  are  iii- 
Bued  of  the  following  denomlnatlonB :  Coupons 
9100,  SfiOO,  and  91,000;  RegiBtered  9100, 
9  .'lOO,  9  1,000,  9  5,000  and  9 10,000. 

With  the  same  entire  confidence  with  which  wc  com¬ 
mended  Government  iM.nds  to  Capitalists  and  Tcoplc,  wc 
now,  after  the  Oiliest  Investigation,  recommend  those 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  to  our  friends  and  the 
general  pobllr, 

GOLD  PAVMKNT.  —  Roth  principal  and  interest 
are  payable  In  American  gold  coin,  at  the  office  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  New  York  City,—  the  principal  at  the  end  of 
30  yeara,  and  the  interest  (at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  per  annum)  half-yearly,  first  of  January 
and  July. 

PERFECT  SAFETY.  — The  bonds  wc  arc  now 
selling  are  secured  by  a  first  and  only  mortgage  on  all  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  embrace  on  the  completion  of  the  work : 

1.  Over  Two  Tliousand  Miles  of  Road,  with  rolling 
stock,  buildings,  and  all  other  r<|ulpments. 

2.  Over  Twenty-two  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  to  every 
mile  of  finished  road.  This  land,  agricultural,  timtiered, 
and  mineral,  amounting  In  all  to  more  than  Fifty  Million 
Acres,  consists  of  alternate  sections,  reaching  twenty  to 
forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track,  ami  extending  In  a 
broad  fertile  belt  from  Wiseonsfn  through  the  richest 
portions  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Iilaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  to  Puget  Sound. 

While  the  Government  does  not  directly  guarantee  the 
lionds  of  the  Road,  It  thus  amply  provides  for  their  full 
and  prompt  payment  by  an  nnreservnl  grant  of  land,  the 
most  valuable  ever  conAfred  upon  a  great  national  im¬ 
provement.  • 

THE  MORTGAGE.  -  The  Trustees  under  the  Mort¬ 
gage  are  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 


Company.  They  will  directly  and  permanently  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  First  Jlortgagc  bondholders,  and  are 
risiulnsl  to  sec  that  the  proeeeilt  of  land  talet  arc  iiseil  in 
puiThasing  and  eanrelliny  the  bonds  of  the  Comjiany  if 
they  can  bo  Isiught  before  maturity  at  nut  more  tban  10 
IKTceiU  premium;  otherwise  the  Trustees  arc  to  Invest 
the  proceeds  of  laud  sales  in  f'liited  .States  Ronds  or  Real 
Estate  Mortgages  for  the  further  security  of  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  bondhohlers.  Also,  that  they  have  at  all  times  in 
their  control,  as  security,  at  least  .500  acres  of  average  laud 
to  every  $  1,000  of  outstandingfirst  mortgage  bonds,  besides 
the  railroad  Itself  and  all  Its  e<|uipments  and  (riinehlses. 

PROFITABLENES.S.  —  (If  course  nothing  can  lie 
safer  than  the  iMinds  of  the  United  States,  but  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Is  no  longer  a  borrower,  and  as  the  Nation's 
present  work  Is  not  that  of  preserving  it.  existence,  but 
that  of  DEVELOPING  A  CONTINENT,  WC  remind  those  who 
desire  to  increase  their  Income  and  obtain  a  more  iierma- 
nent  Investment,  wliilc  still  having  a  iierfi-ctly  reliable 
security,  that ; 

UnItetl  States  5-20’8  at  their  average  premium  yield  the 
present  purchaser  less  than  5  1-2  per  cent  gold  Interesk. 
Should  they  be  redeemed  In  five  years,  anil  siieeic  pay¬ 
ments  be  resumed,  they  would  really  pay  only  4  3-8  |>er 
cent,  or  If  In  three  years,  only  3  1-2  per  cent,  ns  the 
present  premium  would  meanwhile  be  sunk. 

Northern  Pacific  I-.TO's  selling  at  par  In  currency  yield 
the  Investor  7  3-10  per  cent  gold  Interest  absolutely  for 
thirty  years,  free  from  rniteil  fllates  tax.  $  1 ,100  cur¬ 
rency  Invested  now  In  United  States  .ViO’swlll  yield  per 
year  In  gold,  say  f  62.00.  $1,100  currency  Invested  now  In 
Northern  Pacific  7-.70’8  will  yield  per  year  In  gold,  $  HO^TO. 
Here  Is  a  diflbrenee  in  annual  income  of  nearly  one  third, 
besides  a  dlfiTerenee  of  7  to  10  per  cent  In  principal,  when 
ls>th  classes  of  lamds  are  rctleeined. 

THE  ROAD  NOW  BUILDING.  -  Work  was 
bogtm  In  July  last  on  the  easteni  portion  of  the  line,  and 
the  money  provided,  by  the  sale  to  stockholders  of  some 
six  millions  of  the  Company’s  bonds,  to  build  and  e(|iilp 
the  roiul  IVtim  Ijike  Suiwrior  across  Minnesota  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  —  233  miles.  The  grading  on  this  di¬ 
vision  is  now  well  advanced.  Hie  Iron  Is  Iwlng  rapidly  laid ; 
several  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the  line,  and  about 
the  first  of  August  next  this  imiKirtant  section  of  the  road 
'Will  be  In  full  opemtion.  In  the  mean  time  orders  have 
^been  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work  on  the  western  end  In  early  Spring,  and  thereafter 
the  work  will  be  pushed,  Isith  e.astward  and  westwanl, 
w-lth  as  much  siH>ed  as  may  lie  consistent  with  solidity 
'and  a  wise  economy. 

RECEIVABLE  FOB  LANDS. -These  lamds 
will  be  at  all  times,  IsTore  maturity,  receivable,  at  l.IO,  in 
payment  for  the  Company's  lands,  at  their  lowest  cash 
price. 

BONDS  EXCHANGEABLE. -The  registered 
bunds  can  be  exchanged  at  any  time  for  coujKms,  the 
coupons  for  registered,  and  both  these  can  bo  exchanged 
for  others,  payable,  principal  anil  interest,  at  any  of  the 
principal  fliuinciai  centres  of  Europe,  In  the  coin  of  I  lie 
various  European  countries. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  — Your  neare.st  Rank  or 
Banker  will  supply  these  Isinds  in  any  desirwl  amount, 
and  of  any  needed  denomination.  Persons  wishing  to  ex¬ 
change  stocks  or  other  bonds  for  these  can  do  so  with 
any  of  our  agents,  who  will  allow  the  highest  current 
price  for  all  marketable  socuritics. 

Those  living  In  localities  remote  from  banks,  may  send 
money,  or  other  bonds,  directly  to  us  by  express,  and  wc 
will  scud  liaek  Nertlieni  Pacific  bonds  at  our  own  risk, 
and  without  cost  to  the  Investor.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  call  on  or  address  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  any  of  the  Banks  or  Bankers  employed  to  sell 
this  loan. 

Fob  s.tLE  BV 

BREWSTER,  SWEET,  &  CO, 

General  Afcents  for  MaMsachiisetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Also  for  sale  by 

TOWER,  GIDDINGS,  *  TORREY', 
SPENCER,  VILA,  &  CO., 

WALKER  &  MEBRIAM, 

STONE  &  DOWNER, 

PARKER  &  COBB, 

C.  D.  HEAD  Sc  T.  H.  PERKIN.S, 

BECK  BROTHERS, 

M./BOLLE8  Sc  CO., 

B. 'W.  GILBERT. 

GEO.  W.  LONG  &  CO., 

C.  A.  PUTNAM, 

RICHARDSON.  HILL,  Sc  CO., 

STEVENS,  AMORV,  &  CO., 

CLARK  Sc  JONE.S, 

GILBERT,  ATWOOD,  Sc  CO., 

HON.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  YVABBEN, 
Charlestown. 

$10  MADE  FROM  sdc. 

Something  urgently  needed  by  cverybodj'.  Call  and 
examine,  or  12  samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents 
that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

B.  L.  WOLCOTT. 

181  Chatham  Square,  Now  York. 


VBRSSS. 

By  H.  H. 

1  vol.  lOmo.  9 1.25. 

“A  dainty  volume  of  dainty  poems  Is  ‘Verses’  by  H. 
H.;  a  little  book  of  a  hundred  pages  In  flexible  covers 
and  exquisite  typograpliy.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
piK-ms  and  occB.slonal  prose  nketches,  fon'ign  fetters  and 
stories,  have  made  these  initials  familiar  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  ’ITie  Versi-s  now  col¬ 
lected,  and  put  into  a  volume  that  la  so  expressive  of  theIr 
refinement  and  grace,  will  lie  warmly  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  an  ear  for  fine  harmonies  and  the  poetic  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  longings  of  a  jawt  who  bidongs  to  the  school 
of  Jean  Ingelow.”  —  Hartford  Courant. 

"  Sach  a  sense  of  newly  arrived  wealth  has  not  occurred 
for  many  a  day,  as  will  come  to  the  lovers  of  poctiy  on 
reading  the  miniature  volume  modestly  called  ‘  Verses  by 
H.  H.’^’- T.  W.  Higcinson. 

“  This  iMok  contains  more  gooil  poetry  than  Is  often 
crewded  Into  one  volume.”  —  Zfosfon  Jouinal. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  E.  OSOOOD  &  CO.,  Bostoa 

tiSte  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 


February  4, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


111 


vi¥tr 

FLORENCE 

IS  THE  MOST 

PEsixFEiorr 

SEWING  MACHINE 

It  ha,,  taken  the  highest  Premiums  at  every  prominent 
Kalr  where  shown,  In  the  year 

lO-ZO, 

oTcI  eveiy  flrst-cInsH  machine  In  the  inarket. 

AGENCIES:  005  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK,  and  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


Housekeeping  Goods, 

VIZ.  I 

LineiiSs  Sheetiiigis  Damaskis 

Damask  Tablecloths,  Napkins, 

Towels,  Towellings,  Flannels, 

The  Celebrated  San  Francisco  Blankets, 

Quilts,  Counterpanes,  ■ 

Bleached  and  Brown  Cotton  Sheetings, 

Shirtings,  r  i  .  •  > 

Standard  American  and  English  Prints, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

FOUMlXti  THE  LAKGE.ST  AND  MOST  DE.SlR.tBLE 
STOCK  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THIS  CITY, 

AT  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PEICES. 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


ICHABOD  CRANE  AKl)  KATRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Group  of  Statnary  by  John  Rogers. 
Pbice,  sis. 

This  aiul  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad 
station  In  the  United  States,  ftee  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

.seiul  for  Illnstrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  211  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74:  First  ^Premiums, 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN  THE 

United  States,  Loudon,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  SIm  New  York. 


VERY  CHOICE. 

SOUTHMAYD’S 
Broken  Candyu 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties;  is  one  of  the  best 
Candles  that  can  be  manuftetured. 

For  purity  and  quality  It  cannot  be  excelled. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

CONSVHFTION 

CURABLiE. 

Send  for  circular  to  B.  O.  A  G,  C.  WII.NON,  Bo¬ 
tanic  Druggists,  20  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CDCUPll  DUIHJI  Crockery  and  Glass 
rnClIun  UnlllHs  ware,  Porcelain.de. 

Terre,  Enamriled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 
Parlor  Spittoonjs  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver- Plate«l  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  bv 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  A  CO., 

124,  120,  &  128  Summer  St.,  Boston, 


sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHC 
I  MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
‘  loek-slilch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  ls/u(/y 
Kcented.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
'  Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOHNSOIL 
CLARK,  St  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Horse  Hair  Inner  Soles  arc  warranted  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  for  Cold  Feet,  Rheumatism,  and  all  com¬ 
plaints  arising  (torn  imperfect  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Price,  n  cents  a  pair.  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid.  Agents 
wanted.  J.  S.  ANDREWS,  M  Elm  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 


1 Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound. 

Cures  COLDS. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

‘  ‘  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood, 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Affec- 
tions  generally. 


From  cool  Choconia  t - _ . 

There ’s  Iron  in  our  Northern  winds; 
OtirfiMt  arc  tree*  qf  healing." 

dOBM  a.  WHITTIBB. 


BROADWAY, 

4tb  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

jS  $  75  to  $  250  par  month,  Xm'. 

ri  male  ami  female,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
g)  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  .SEWING 
tOM  ACHINE.  This  Machine  wlU  stitch,  hem.  feU,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
"  rior  manner.  Price  only  $  IS.  Fully  licensed  and  warn 
I  ranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any  ma- 
cblne  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiftil,  or  more 
elastic  scam  than  oats.  It  makes  the  "  Elastic  Lock 
Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  stIU  the 
cloth  cannot  bo  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We 
pay  agents  from  g7S  to  t'lM  per  month  and  expenses, 
or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can 
he  ma<le.  .kddress  SECOMB  Sc  CO.,  Boston, 
Maas.;  Ptttabnig,  Pa.;  8t.  Louis,  Mo.;  or 
Chicago,  Ill. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 

SEND  two  three-cent  stamps  to  PROCTER  BROS., 
GLorCESTKR,  Mass.,  for  '*  TREATISE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  H-klR,’’  worth  11500.00  to  any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  hair  from  falling  off,  or  from  fading  nr 
turning  gray.  A  Wonderful  Treatise— send  for  it. 

Sarl^  Closet, 

OR  Commode.  WOODRUFF’S  IMPROVED  PA¬ 
TENT  IVom  96.50  to  911.00.  Absolutely  with¬ 
out  odor.  Indispensable  to  eveiy  family. 

A.  UBAFER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  U.  S. 

No.  40  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


I| ^  (i  ^  Si  ^  i;  (j  ii  ^  ^ ; 

TO  TIIB  working  CLASSv^We  «re  now  prepared  to 
fUrnlthallcUnet  witheonBtontemplojment  at  homc,thQ 
wholeoftha  time  or  fbr  the  spare  mcmicnts.  Businessnew, 
Ijxht  and  profitable.  ^noD3  ofelther  sex  caailv  earn  from 
I0c.tof5^rerem^,andaprop^onalaum  Djr  < 


ftd(_..  . 

offer  t  Tosoeh  as  are  not  well  satisfied ,  we  will  send  1 1  to  paj 
for  the  trouble  of  writinit.  Full  particulars,  a  Tslnable  aam* 
nie  which  will  do  to  cnmmenco  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Tk0 
eopfe^t  Litemry  Companiom-  -  one  of  the  leriest  end 
9t  fsnUW  newspepert  published— «I1  sent  free  oy  msiL 
der^  i^on  wnnt  rermaumt,  fwtfifsble  work,  sddfcv 
£.  C.  ALLEN  ft  COi  AroosTA*  UaixBs 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  TRB.  ,,  , 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

, WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  SL,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  Circular, 


$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY.  S'o'YgjnTSYRTi 

who  engage  in  our  new  bnsiness  make  from  S5  to 
919  por  day  in  their  own  localities.  Fullpaitts*- 
urs  and  instructions  sent  free  by  mail.  TboM  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  addreu 
at  onoe.  Osoaoi  Stikboh  A  Go..  Portland,  I'  ‘ 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  fUIl  directiona— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  .164.1.  New  York, 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 


9300,(M>0  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days, 
Prizes  cashed  and  Informatloa  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  8uv< 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 


Uver, 


TAYLOR  St  CO.,  Bankera, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  pain ;  price,  2.1c.  Sold  st  drug, 
shoe,  and  notion  stores.  Samples  msiled  on  receipt  ot 
price  and  trade  supplied  ^  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
MLE^CO.,  34  Pino  Street.  New  York. _ 

CHBOMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  and  mann- 
fkctnr^  by  E.  H.  St  T.  ANTHONY  St  CO..  591 
0rft^wft7»  New  York*  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 

219  Washington  Street, 
are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fitmoos  statnettes. 


LADY  AND  GENTLE¬ 
MEN  Agents  Wanted  ev- 
eiTwhere  —  large  profits  —  to 
SELL  a  little  Article  indorsed  by 
every  woman  using  It.  It  keeps 
the  needle  from  piercing  the  fin^r 
and  thumb  whUc  sewing.  With 
it  she  sews  one  third  fiuter.  Sam¬ 
ple  and  circular  mailed  fore  on 
receipt  of  15  cents ;  or  call  and 
examine. 

NATIONAL  FINGER  GUARD  CO., 

777  Broadway,  New  York. 


BQQSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  complete  scriee,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
8vo,  In  volumes  contsining  260  to  276  pages  each.  They 
wlU  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 


Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now 
ready). 

’’  1.1.  FIDELIO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  B.VRBIERE. 


Dec.  15.  LASOMNAMBC- 
LA. 

Jan.  I.  MARTHA. 

15.  IL  TROVATORE. 


Subscribers’  names  will  be  recetved  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellen  i^tlw  Stat«,  or  by^the  Pnbl^hers, 


BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St., 


"fork. 


MONEY 


Easily  made  with  oar  Stencil  and 


Agents  wanted  -  9  225  a  Month  by  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOSTON,  MA.S.S.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Oldest  and  best  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Get  genuine. 


The  English  Governess  at  the 
Siamese  Court. 


Being  Recollections  of  Six  Years  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Bangkok. 


By  anna  HABBIETTE  LEONOWENS. 


With  16  full-page  Illustrations,  foom  Photographs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam. 

1  vol.  Small  8vo.  *  3.66. 


*’  A  series  of  mvphic  sketches,  which  at  the  same  time 
throw  great  light  on  a  condition  of  society  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  Western  cirlllzation,  and  which  aflbrds  a 
fruitful  theme  for  reflection  to  the  student  of  the  various 
phases  of  human  nature.  Her  book  carries  every  internal 
sign  of  acute  and  faithful  observation;  she  writes  In  an 
agreeable  style,  presenting  a  narrative  that.  In  addition  to 
the  charm  of  personal  interest,  supplies  a  fund  of  original 
and  valuable  inforroatlon  on  a  country  which  lies  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  foreign  travel.”  —  yea  York  Tribune. 


"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  works  of  travel  that  we 
have  read  for  many  years,  .ks  the  record  of  a  strange  and 
seml-barbarlc  people,  it  has  all  the  fasciiuitton  that  belongs 
to  works  of  its  class,  while  the  intelligent  and  tender  wo¬ 
manly  sympathies  of  this  English  lady,  called  as  the  gov¬ 
erness  of  the  supreme  king’s  children  to  the  royal  palace, 
at  once  expose  the  dlrefUl  authority  of  an  absolnte  and  Ir¬ 
responsible  sovereign  over  an  ahjMt,  patient,  yet  snirer- 
stitlous  people,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  all  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  minor  life  of  this  mysterious  peo¬ 
ple.  M  rs.  Leonnwens  tells  her  story  with  neat  fitclllty  of 
expression,  at  times  amounting  to  true  eloqnence  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  splendors  and  the  miseries  of  Oriental 
autocracy  vividly  flash  np<in  the  consciousness  fhmi  her 
warm  recollection  and  ready  i>en,  with  startling  yet  irre¬ 
sistible  freshness  and  attraction.’’  —  Botton  Common- 
tceallh. 


“  ‘  The  English  Governess  at  the  Court  of  Slam  ’  is  one 
of  the  most  ivmarksblc  and  Interesting  books  of  the  day. 
The  author,  Mrs.  Leonowens,  is  a  huly  of  extraordinary 
courage,  and  writes  in  a  graphic  style  which  brings  the 
strange  life  of  the  palace  and  kbigd^  before  ns  in  most 
vivid  fiishlon.  No  romance  can  be  more  fascinating  than 
her  description  of  the  manners  of  this  remote  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  known  country.  Especially  interesting  is  the  picture 
she  gives  of  Buddhism  with  Its  remarkable  correspondences 
to  Christianity  In  doctrines  and  ceremonies.”  —  Sew  Ha¬ 
ven  Palladium. 


*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  FieMa,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


OEND  STAMP  (hr  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
^  Fnsmsvlnws  *o  T»  A.  KY.LIOT.  Ikoaton. 


Try  HTGEIA  for  the  Bloo^  Md  by  Drug 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  POETICAL 

translation:’ 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

'X’ran.slated  into  X^nglish  "Verse, 

By  BAYABD  TAYLOR. 


Uniform  '.ith  Loxgfellow’s  Dante  and  Bbiast’-s 
Homer. 

1  Tol.  Imperial  octavo.  9  5.00. 


”  A  transfer  of  Faust,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  model. 
Into  that  language  which  Is  now  n»Mt  widely  lUsseminated 
over  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  the  best  claim  to  liecome 
a  world-tongue,  or  at  least  the  medium  of  coromnnicatinn 
between  the  best  minds  of  all  nations.  Is  something  which 
possesses  more  than  a  mere  literary  interest ;  It  beb  mgs  to 
the  history  of  human  culture.  Such  a  rotslcl  translation 
of  Faust  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  actually  given,  so  for  as 
his  Work  has  been  published. 

“  It  was  only  possible  for  such  a  talent  as  th.at  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  unites  to  his  own  important  creative  power 
in  poetry  a  deeper  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  than,  probably.  Is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  other  non-German,  to  ftimisb  a  translation 
of  the  greatest  Gorman  piwm,  which  produces  an  effect 
■scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  original,  even  u|>on  those 
readers  to  whom  the  original  Is  thoroughly  fiuniliar. 

"  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust  Is  the  result  of  a  labor 
undertaken  and  accompUsbetl  with  the  deepest  under¬ 
standing,  the  wannest  love,  ami  the  most  una  earled  labor; 
and,  when  the  second  and  mure  difflcult  part  of  the  work 
is  added,  will  undoubtedly  take  the  first  rank  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  translation,  a  permanent  and  beautiful  monument 
of  the  foatemizatiim  in  intellect  and  language  of  two 
nearly-related  races.”- AVw  Yorker  Demokral  (German). 

"  No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Taylor  of  presumption  in  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  great  enterprise  which  calls  fur  so  manj’ 
rare  and  high  qualifications  fur  Its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  result  which  is  prcsenteil  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  ns  fully  justifies  the  undertaking.  It  is  certain  that 
no  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accniate  an  image  of  the  original.  The  tunes  of  Goethe’s 
lyre  are  echoed  in  the  same  sweet  and  sublime  music 
which  he  drew  foom  its  harmoni<Hu  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  inspired  artist,  bat  the  subtle 
melodies  of  his  verse,  are  clothed  in  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmical  proportions  in  which  they  took 
shape  In  the  spontaneous  uutflowings  of  bis  genius. 

“The  notes  which  Mr.  Ta3Tor  has  appended  to  the 
translation,  though  without  any  parade  of  erudition,  arc 
ample  and  saOcient,  marked  alike  by  excellent  taste  ami 
sound  common  sense.  They  are  less  of  a  scholastic  than 
a  popular  character,  and  ate  valuable  as  Ulnstrations  of 
man}-  points  of  literary  history,  apart  foom  their  bearing 
on  the  significance  of  the  tragdy.  The  passages  which 
refer  to  the  connection  of  different  parts  of  the  drama 
with  the  biograpb}’  of  Goethe  arc  copious  in  their  details 
and  possess  a  peculiar  Interest.”  —  Sew  York  Tribune. 

“  We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  Is  a  masterpiece  of  poetical  translation.  It  is, 
indeed,  ‘  Faust  in  English,’  sml  the  only  version  of  the 
great  German  poem  which  a  lover  of  the  original  can 
read  with  approval  and  delight.  Mr.  Taylor  Is  still  en¬ 
gaged  In  revising  bis  translation  of  the  Second  I’art, 
which  will  be  ready  for  pnblication  early  in  the  Spring. 
His  great  success  with  the  First,  and  more  widely  known 
part  of  the  drama  will  load  the  reading  public  to  look 
with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  vol¬ 
ume.” —  Sew  York  Timet, 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  I’nbllshors, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston, 

Late  TlckiMH:  ft  FiekU,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


PUSSY  WILLOW, 

By  Harxiei  Beecher  Stowe.  Copiously  Illustratnl. 
$  1.16. 

“  The  very  sweetest,  prettiest  child's  boot.  It  seem.s  .i-s 
if  Mrs.  Sbtwc’s  genius  was  just  fitted  for  this  work,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  has  she  created  her  country  maiden,  ami  the  Il¬ 
lustrations  are  very  beautifiil.”  —  Chrittian  Register. 

WE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story. 

By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitset,  Author  of  ’’  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  1  vol.  12mn.  *  1-16. 

"  ‘  We  Girls:  a  Home  Stoiy,’  is  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit¬ 
ney,  —  a  writer  who  has,  by  almost  a  bound,  taken  rank 
with  the  beet  of  American  sto^-wrtters.  An  analysis  of 
the  story  gives  no  conception  of  Its  freshness,  vigor,  earn¬ 
estness,  and  practicality.  We  say  to  parents,  put  this 
book  Into  the  hands  of  your  daughters,  and  to  our  Sunilay 
■Schools,  put  one  or  more  copies  upon  your  shelves.”  — 
Chrittian  Leader. 

L  AWRENCirS  ADVENTURES 

Among  the  Ice-Cutters,  Glass-Makers,  Coal-Miners, 
Iron-Men,  and  Shlp-Bullders.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Copioasly  Illustrated.  1  vol.  12mo.  $  L16. 

“  We  eongralulate  our  young  readers  that  a  volume  so 
fiill  of  instrnetlon,  oonbined  with  pleasant  entertainment 
Is  offered  them.  Mr.  Tn>wbridge,  in  taking  an  active, 
sharp-evetl.  quick-thinking  boy  into  the  midst  ofnoisy, 
thriving  industries,  and  then  telling  the  story  of  what  was 
said,  seen,  and  done,  as  be  well  knows  how  to  tell  it,  has 
executed  a  happy  conception,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  boys  who  love  a  live  book.  The  volume  abounds  with 
illustrations,  as  all  such  works  should.”  — -Vnr  York 
Chrittian  Adcoeate. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Pablishers, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


06^  Sc  567  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Beet  Onality  and  at  Loweat  Frioee. 

GOOD!  aXHT  PER  EXPRESS  0.  0.  D. 


Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  TOBK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Locomotiti  Depabtmmt.Wmtkbi)  Divmiub, 
Rochbbtbb. 

OtnlUmeH.  —  l  have  no  beaiutlon  In  iBjIng  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  great  majority  of  locomotive  engineers  have 
fbond,  by  experience,  that  Waltham  Watche*  arc  the  most 
satisfltctory  of  any  (br  their  uses.  They  run  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  steadiness,  notwithstanding  the 
rough  riding  of  an  engine  ;  and  as  1  have  never  known 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  be  durable.  I  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  railway  companies  generally  will  adopt  your 
watches,  and  ftimlsh  them  to  engineers  and  conductors. 
In  my  opinion.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  regularity 
and  safety.  Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILSON,  U.  Chief  Engineer, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

AMBmiCAM  Watch  Compakt,  Walthah. 


THE  BAPTIST  UNION, 


A  NEW  ElOHT-PAOE 

WEEKLY  BEUGIOUS  NEWSPAPER, 

ADVOCATINO 

LibensUty  aiaona;  BapUata. 

Fellowship  or  all  Christiana, 

Fraedom  at  the  Lora’s  Table. 
EVERY  BAPTIST  FAMILY  SHOULD  BEAD  IT  I 
Terms,  only  ttM  s  year  In  advance.  Sample  copies 
sent  free  Addrres 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION.  S7  Park  Bow.  N.  Y. 
Or  15  Shbpabd  Bcildimo,  Chicaoo. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


For  Sale  by  all  respectable  Dealers. 

For  fkets  or  other  information,  address 

ROBBIN§  &  APPLETON, 

Creneral  A-gents, 

18S  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

To  prevent  Imposition,  purchasers  should  invaria¬ 
bly  demand  a  certifleste  of  genuineness. 


ILUHOIS  Statb  Natcbal  Bistobt  Socibtt, 
Bloomibotoii,  111.,  June  10, 1810. 

T.  M.AvBaT,  President  oftbe  National  Watch  Company: 

Dbab  Sib,-  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  ColotBdo  River,  I  bad  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  w  as  provided 
with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use  in  astronomical  ob- 
servatioiu.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  "  watch,  which 
I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chronometers 
by  obscrvatloiU)  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five  Instru¬ 
ments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordinary 
disturbance  due  to  transpoitatlon.  Its  rate  was  the  least 
variable,  while  with  the  extntord^iy  disturbance  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  expedition.  It  was  the  only  Instrument  on 
which  X  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially. 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


I  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
$1,500,000.  GranU  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  ormonth. 
Has  paid  BTOO  per  day  for  Six  Years  in 


PRANG’S  Celebntted  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-storee  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Pnbllcations :  Mt.  Chocobi  a  and  Nobtb  Cobwat  Mbadows,  after  Bbmj.  Cbaxpbxt. 
PRANG’S  Illustrmted  CataloKue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


railroad  bondC 

WHETHER  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY  OR  SELL,  WRITE  TO 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER,  24  Broad  St.,  Hew  York. 


beneflts  to  piillcy-holders. 


An  Illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  feee  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

1S9  it  161  Lake  Street,  Chlcaico; 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Offer  atioat  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SAliE 

On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Mannfectoiy  in 
the  United  States. 


No  part  of  Principal  due  for  two  years  feom  purchase  and 
afterwards  only  one-ninth  yearly. 

ProdoeU  will  Pay  for  Land  and  ImproTemenls. 

The  Idlberal  Credits  driven :  Free  Pasnos  al¬ 
lowed;  &maU  annual  payrnenis  required;  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  and  pn>flta  on  Stock  raiffing,  prove 
thetie  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  V.  S. 
land  within  railroad-land-limits  at  j^r  acre,  while 
our  prices  range  generally  fVom  4  to  6*  6*  8,  and  10  Dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Quality  and  local  ailvantagch  rule  the  price. 

On  these  generous  Terms  the  industrious  and 
competent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Home. 
In  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  have  money  enough  to  nay 
six  percent  interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provisions^  build  a 
cabin,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  till  crops 
are  rais^,  which  can  be  done  the  first  season  by  com¬ 
mencing  in  early  Spring. 

CIRCUliARS  giving  full  particulars  arc  supplleil 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  Induce  others  to  emigrate  with 
them,  or  to  form  a  Colony,  arc  invited  to  ask  lor  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  in  Iowa,  is  sold  for  90  cents,  and  a  similar 
Rap  of  Nebraska  l^nds  is  sold  for  *A)  cents. 

Apply  to  OEOa  8*  HARRTI^ 

Lana  Commissioner  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  U.  U.  Co. 


VERY  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


-The  meet  notable  book  of  the  day.” 

Ez-Hmister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAOnAY. 

With  Notes  of  Perwna.  Observation,  and  Reminiscences 
of  Diplomacy  under  Difficulties.  By  Chxkles  A. 
Washbl’BX,  Commissioner  and  Minister  Resident  of 
the  I'nited  States  at  Asuncion,  from  1861  to  1868.  In 
two  votames.  Octavo.  lUostrated  with  31ap«  and 
Eagtavinn.  $  1AU. 

Mr.  Washburn’s  history  is  In  many  respects  the  most 
notable  work  of  the  day.  It  clearly  illumines  the  desperate 
and  desolating  struggle  which  terminated  in  the  utter 
overthrow  of  Paraguay  W htten  by  a  witness  aiMl  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  exciting  scenes  it  portrays,  it  has  the  vivid 
force  and  absorbmg  hMctnation  of  a  thrilling  Romance.”— 
Albanp  Journal. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  Ti.  Y., 

Or  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


One  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  year. 


Mad.  Maria  Sophie  Schwartz's 
GOLD  AND  NAME. 


Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  51i$9  Selma  Boro  and 
Miss  Makie  A.  Bkown.  8to.  Paper,  S  1.00;  Cloth, 
$1JS0. 

**  Tlii*  is  one  of  the  very  best  novel*  of  the  year.  Crtop, 
fresh,  and  original.  We  commend  the  volume  to  our  nov¬ 
el  readem,  confident  that  they  will  find  in  the  work  an  in¬ 
tellectual  titimulant  of  the  veiy  highest  order.**  ~  yew 
rorl  Attain 

**Of  this  book  a  lady  reader  rays:  *It  i*  a  romance 
whoee  Interest  never  from  lU  opening  to  it*  cloee,  and 
which  should  be  read  by  every  ambitious  woman,  though, 
unhappily,  few  could  hope  for  such  a  charmed  issue  out  of 
their  self^roufdit  troubles  as  the  heroine  of  this  book 
ceives.*  **  —  Vork  Christian  Advocate* 


I  have  great  satisfkctlon  fn  being  able  to  recommend 
thin  Brandv  to  my  mtHlical  brethren  an  a  Pure  Wine 
Srandr.  fhiefrom  all  adolterationn  and  snbstituti<ms  of 
other  spirits  or  flavoring.  — CHARLES  T.  JACKSON, 
State  Assaj’cr  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  A  CO.,  SanFnmcisco. 

HENRY  a.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


-  Manly,  vigorons,  and  classical.” 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
fflSTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

*  One  wiU  find  her.  a  Hlstoiy  of  a  most  remarkable  and 
moat  mteresting  country,  related  in  a  manly  and  vigorous 
and  classical  style,  a  histoo'  stranger  than  many  works  of 
fleiloa,  abounding  In  incidents  of  devoted  heroism  and 
fearihl  cruel^,  a  varied  page  of  the  account  of  human  life 
aggregated  in  a  nation  the  like  of  which  may  nowhere 
eliie  be  fMind.”—  Chicago  Journal. 


FOB  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 
Cold  Feet,  Rheuma- 

Ctism.  Neuralgia,  Head¬ 
ache,  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Power,NeiTous  Pros¬ 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  Send 
stamp  for  circular.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION. 
149  Tramont  Street,  Boston. 


”A  powerfhl  and  interestlnc  NoveL” 

Mad.  Maria  Sophie  Schwartz's 
BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 


Translated  firom  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Sblma  Bobo  and 
Miss  Mabib  a.  Bbowk.  8VO.  Paper,  $  1.00;  Clotb, 
$1M). 

’•'This  charming  story  niore  than  flilflis  the  promise 
held  out  by  ‘  Gold  and  Name.’  It  is  a  powerftal  and  Inter¬ 
esting  novel,  and  merits  a  high  place  among  the  popular 
fictions  of  the  day — Nat  l5r*  Allot. 


-A valuable  addition  to  American  History.” 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

*  A  casual  glance  over  the  pages  of  this  work  Is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  It  is  not  oiuy  one  of 
nmt  and  sustained  interest  throughout,  but  also  a  valua- 
Die  additkm  to  American  IHstoiy.’’^—  Boston  Journal. 


9  lO  Per  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’8  TABLE. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


fictions  of  the  day. 


LoweU’s  New  Book. 

MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 


"Likely  to  bectnne  a  fhvorlte.” 

Mad.  Marie  Sophie  Schwartz's 
GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE. 


COVXEN’TS. 

My  Garden  Acqnaintanoe. 

A  Good  Word  for  Winter. 

On  a  Certain  Condeaoension  In  Foreicners. 
A  Great  PnbUc  Character. 

Carlyle. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Perclval. 
Thorean. 

Nvrinbnme’s  Tracedles. 

Chancer. 

Library  of  Old  Anthora. 

Emeroon  the  Lecturer. 

Pope. 

1  voL  12mo.  Uniform  with  “Among  my  Books.” 

$t.0t. 


"  Foil,  minute,  and  intereetinf:.” 

Ex-Minister  Washburn’s 
HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

“  Two  large  octavo  volomes  presenting  a  ftill  hlstoiy  oi 
the  settlement  and  government  of  Paraguav.  an  Interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  natural  features  and  capabilities  oftbe 
eouninr,  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  wit  h 
eatenoed  sketclies  of  the  three  extraordinary  men  who 
have  held  unlimited  authority  In  this  province,  and  a  ml- 
Dote  description  of  the  events  of  the  late  war.  many  of 
which  be  witnessed  and  in  which  he  was  himself  a  per¬ 
sonal  solferer  throat  the  sus)>icion  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
Lopez.”  —  Nat  fort  Christian  Adtocatt. 


Translated  feom  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Sbuia  Bobo  and 
Miss  Mabib  A.  Bbowb.  8vo.  Paper,  $1A0;  Cloth, 
$  lAI.  (Reedy  in  a  few  days.) 

"  The  works  of  Madame  Hchwarts  have  received  the 
wannest  praise  feom  Christine  Nilsson  the  great  lyric 
artiste.  At  a  time  when  the  ccrnmunlty  it  floodec  with 
so  much  fictitious  trash,  it  is  refesshing  to  read  something 
that  Is  sen-lMs  without  being  dull,  end  does  not  descend 
to  low  Imnionilltles  in  unb  r  tr  i-xclte  interest  or  retain  the 
reader’s  attenUco.”  —  Lgnu  lUrporter. 


Tend  IlT  cents  for  Hlnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
griphlc  Likenesses  of  had  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
_DR.  SIIKRMAN,  (Wl  Broadway.^w.  4th  SL,  New  Yoik 


%*Forsaleby  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. _ 


WALTHAM  WATCHES  ^”’"•400* 

Also.  New  Watch  for  Boys. 

Send  to  H.  O.  FORD  ft  CO,  84  Tremont  .Street, 
Skmton,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


TjEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston.  I 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINQHAM,  New  York.  | 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  for  circulars  Bandanah  ManufhctnrinR 
Co.,  Station  “A,”  New  York. 


Printed  at  the  L'nivmity  Ftms,  Cambridae,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  Jemee  R.  Oegood  A  Co. 


THE  GUNBOATS  ON  THE  LOIRE  CAPTURED  AT  ORLEANS  BY  THE  PI 
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original,  in  pleasing  English  verse,  —but  it  is  a  transfer  of 
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lUHEN  the  foulest  phase  of  French  opera 
was  at  its  height  in  New  York,  the 
chief  applause  in  that  infamous  work  “  Gen¬ 
evieve  de  Brabant,”  even  the  motif  of  which 
is  unspeakable  to  modest  ears,  was  won  by 
a  skilful  actor  in  the  part  of  a  comic  sol¬ 
dier.  His  droll  gestures  and  grimaces 
became  the  sensation  of  the  hour  and  the 
little  scene  in  which  he  appeared  bad  to  be 
repeated  again  and  a^ain  eveiy  night,  amid 
the  applause  of  delighted  audiences.  This 
actor,  whose  name  was  Gabel,  had  been  in 
his  time  a  real  soldier,  and  the  power  of 
drollery  which  fascinated  the  audiences 
of  America  was  trained  in  the  firolics  of 
French  camp-fires.  When  the  war  with 
Prussia  broke  out  last  summer,  he  joined  his 
old  regiment,  with  patriotic  i^or  undimin¬ 
ished  by  absence,  by  profitable  occupation, 
or  by  Uic  less  perUous  glory  of  the  foot¬ 
lights.  He  handled  his  chassepot  like  a 
serious  soldier  and  not  a  (Nimic  ope ;  and  in 
the  charge  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
tottering  Empire,  at  Sedan,  Gabel  was 
killed  by  a  German  shell. 

We  might  use  this  incident  as  a  type  of 
the  extinction  of  the  class  of  operas  in 
which  this  man  played,  —  for  tbe  Empire 
of  Louis  Napoleon  furnished  the  congenial 
soil  in  which  this  degradation  of  art  flour¬ 
ished,  and  with  the  downfall  of  his  power 
it  ought  to  disappear  Irom  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  it  has  not  yet  perished.  Paris, 
indeed,  thinks  little  of  opera  to-day,  either 
serious  or  comic ;  but  we  doubt  not  that, 
with  the  first  return  of  cheerfulness  and 
peace  to  the  city,  its  wickedness  will  blos¬ 
som  out  again  in  full  flower.  And  in  the 
American  metropolis  the  prettiest  of  all  the 
theatres  is  devote  to  this  same  meretricious 
entertainment,  and  more  money  than  ever 
before  is  spent  in  fostering  it.  We  find  a 
loophole  of  promise,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  this  outlay,  lavish  as  it  is,  produces  no 
corresponding  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  that  tbe  enterprise  is  a  losing 
speculation,  carried  on  far  the  amusement 


and  gratification  of  one  man.  Dazzling  and 
demoralizing  entertainments  T,\.re  essential 
to  the  Paris  of  Napoleon  111.,  and  in  just 
the  same  way  thev  are  essential  to  tho  New 
York  of  James  Fisk,  Jr. ;  but  the  seed  in 
the  one  case  was  planted  so  deep  that  the 
crop  will  long  outlast  the  sower,  while  in 
the  other  the  harvest  is  withered  and 
blighted  already. 

It  is  not  our  purnose  to  enter  into  criticism 
in  detail  of  the  French  troupe  now  under 
Mr.  Fisk’s  management.  It  is  a  company 
of  very  large  numbers,  with  many  men  of 
that  native  talent,  that  inborn  comedy,  that 
skill  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  stage,  that 
admirable  art  which  conceals  the  fact  that 
it  is  art  at  all,  which  is  so  common  among 
French  actors  and  so  rare  among  those  of 
other  nations.  There  are  also  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  easy,  confident,  occasionally 
audacious  women,  who  know  just  how  far 
it  is  safe  to  go  with  an  audience,  to  whom 
modesty  ana  awkwardness  arc  alike  un¬ 
known,  who  are  to  be  found  in  Paris  and 
nowhere  else,  though  there  aro  strenuous 
efiforts  to  imitate  tliem  in  other  countries, 
which  result  only  in  offensive  failures. 
These  people  combine  to  give,  with  a  rattle 
and  dash,  a  spirit  and  fire  which  we  should 
like  to  see  copied  in  more  wholesome  enter¬ 
tainments,  the  operas  of  Offenbach,  .icyt 
one  in  which  mere  fun  predominates,  so 
that  the  purest  maiden  coiud  enjoy  it  with¬ 
out  a  blush,  —  if  she  understands  no  French 
and  does  not  follow  the  libretto  too  curiously ; 
—  and  now  one  so  full  of  odious  suggestion 
and  abominable  stuff  of  every  sort,  that  the 
whole  air  of  the  theatre  is  poisonous  with 
wickedness,  and  no  honest  woman  who  has 
straved  in  unawares  can  l(X>k  her  neighbor 
in  the  face.  But  both  classes  alike  fail  to 
attract  the  public,  and  the  management 
seeks  to  tempt  it  by  odd  devices,  such  as 
having  one  character  played  hy  three 
actresses  in  one  evening;  much  as  the 
appetite  which  retains  no  liking  for  simple 
fo()d  may  be  aroused  by  extravagant  doses 
of  red-pepper. 

But  there  is  not  so  much  material  for 
edification  in  the  spectacle  on  the  stage,  the 
merry,  brilliant  music,  the  bright  mresses 
and  uproarious  fun,  the  foulness  leering  out 
from  amid  the  gi^’ety,  as  in  the  figure  in 
the  box  at  the  left.  It  is  the  man  whose 
name  is  on  every  tongue  in  New  York,  yet 
by  none  mentioned  with  respect,  save  by  a 
little  circle  of  satellites  dependent  upon  his 
bounty.  He  sits  radiant  with  jewels,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  such  company  as  the  Pnidigal 
Son  kept  before  he  consorted  with  honest 

E,  gazing  now  at  the  show  which  costs 
a  little  fortune  every  month,  now  at  the 
superb  structure  in  whose  lofty  vestibule  his 
initials  are  emblazoned.  He  has  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  He  draws  his  revenues 
from  a  great  nulway,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thoroughfares  of  the  country,  which  he 
has  captured  and  put  in  his  pocket.  He 
spends  his  wealth  upon  such  gorgeous  follies 
as  we  see  before  us.  He  gives  his  spare 
time  to  smaller  theatres,  to  hotels,  to  steam¬ 
boat  lines,  to  country  seats,  to  militia  regi¬ 
ments,  which  he  has  bought  with  the 
plunder  of  his  principal  operations.  He  is 
in  alliance  with  the  political  adventurers 
who  rule  the  great  city  seething  without, 
and  all  its  citizens  pay  tribute  to  the  band 
to  which  be  belongs.  His  name  is  mentioned 
in  every  newspaper,  and,  except  in  the  two 
or  three  journalB  which  receive  his  sub¬ 
sidies,  always  with  bitterness  and  contempt ; 
but  that  is  of  little  moment  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  is  kept  before  the  public  in  some  waj. 
Every  week  some  new  scandal,  some  rail¬ 
road  war,  or  political  intrigue,  or  vulgar 
quarrel  over  the  favors  of  the  frail,  keeps 
up  his  notoriety.  He  counts  among  his 
servitors  various  judges,  who  sit  upon  the 
bench  at  his  will  and  to  do  his  bidding ;  and 
foremost  on  his  pay-roll  are  certain  distin¬ 
guished  lawyers,  men  of  brains  and  social 
rank,  who  study  to  protect  him  in  his  fort¬ 
ress  of  robbery  and  fraud. 

It  is  not  a  picture  on  which  we  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  looc  with  pride ;  but  when  we  look 
it  fairly  in  the  &ce,  it  is  not  one  of  which  we 
may  seriously  fear  the  demoralizing  in¬ 
fluence.  For  evidently  this  man,  who  has 
satisfied  every  dream  of  his  ignoble  ambition, 
has  even  in  his  own  estimate  gained  nothing 
like  what  he  has  lost.  He  sits  in  the  box 
of  his  milgnificent  theatre,  or  in  the  gorge¬ 
ously  furnished  apartments  of  bis  office  in 
the  same  great  castle,  and  every  man  who 
Icxiks  upon  him  sees  a  face  from  which,  not 
only  have  honor  and  shame  vanished  long 
ago,  but  from  which  the  knowledge  of 
pleasure  has  gradually  gone  too.  W e  ^ould 
not  fear  to  set  before  him  the  most  impres¬ 
sible,  the  most  energetic  Yankee  boy,  such 
as  this  worn  and  weary  man  himself  (loubt- 
less  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  say,  “  If  yon 


can  envy  tbis  man,  imitate  him.  If  what 
he  has  become  pleases  you,  make  his  career 
your  model.”  It  is  not  that  conscience 
troubles  him;  conscience  may  be  snuffed 
out,  in  some  natures,  like  a  candle  ;  but  in 
the  darkness  that  follows,  there  is  more  of 
wretchedness  than  of  enjoyment.  And 
moreover,  if  he  listens  to  the  voices  which 
whisper  his  name  up  and  down  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  he  knows  that  all  are  looking  for  his 
fall  from  the  semblance  of  wealth  which  he 
has  attained.  He  must  not  only  fight  his 
battle  every  day,  but  he  must  struggle  with 
tbe  consciousness  that  defeat  is  the  only  end 
which  can  come,  and  that  defeat  to  him 
means  friendless  ignominy  of  the  most 
miserable  sort. 

The  music  strikes  up  gayly ;  the  laughiim 
chorus  echoes  from  stage  and  balconies.  It 
is  the  opera  of  “  The  Brigands.”  These 
gay  fellows  have  a  merry  life!;  they  corrupt 
all  the  innocence  of  the  village,  and  attach 
youth  and  beauty  to  their  own  camp ;  they 
plunder  with  a  jest ;  they  disguise  them¬ 
selves  as  beggars  to  rob  the  inueeper,  put 
on  bis  apron  to  rob  the  traveller,  and  aon 
his  cloak  and  wig  to  entrap  the  next 
arrival.  They  swagger  and  boast,  and  pick 
every  pocket  with  neatness  and  despatch. 
Does  the  man  with  the  waxed  mustache  and 
lack  lustre  eyes,  who  Icxiks  listlessly  at  the 
play  from  the  manager’s  box,  see  in  their 
exploits  a  reflection  of  his  own  career’/ 
The  brigands  are  a  jolly  crew,  says  the 
libretto ;  but  they  come  to  grief  in  the  last 
scene,  even  with  no  loftier  poetical  justice 
than  that  of  Ofienbach ;  the  millions  they 
would  have  swept  into  their  coffers  prove  to 
have  melted  away ;  they  are  sure  to  have 
their  masks  torn  off  at  last. 


THE  ORIGINALS  OF  DRAMATIC  AND 
ROMANTIC  CHARACTERS. 

SINCE  the  death  of  Dickens  many  curi¬ 
ous  explorers  have  been  industriouslyr 
at  work  to  discover  the  “  originals  ”  of  his 
most  popular  charimters.  Even  the  name  of 
the  fortunate  coachman  who  sat  for  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Tony  Weller  has  been  confided  to 
the  public.  In  looking  over  the  long  list, 
with  its  unsuggestive  array  of  meaningless 
names,  we  have  been  specially  struck  by  the 
statement  that  Talfourd  was  meant  when 
Dickens  delineated  Traddles,  in  the  novel 
of  “  David  Copperfield.”  It  was  generally 
known  that  some  boisterous  clement  in  the 
talk  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  gave  the  hint 
to  which  we  owe  Mr.  Boythorn ;  that  some 
“jaunty  ”  element  in  the  character  of  Leigh 
Hunt  quickened  the  imagination  of  the  (fo- 
serving  humorist  when  he  drew  Harold 
Skimpole;  but  none  was  more  eager  than 
Dickens  himself  to  proWst  against  identify¬ 
ing  Landor  with  Boythorn,  or  Leigh  Hunt 
with  Skimpole.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
a  cruel  injustice  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  the  “  Imaginary  Conversations  ”  and 
“  Pericles  and  Aspasia,”  full  as  they  are  of 
the  most  delicate  discernment  of  life  and 
character,  and  indicating  resources  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  criticism  of  which  Dickens  had 
not  the  remotest  idea,  was  fairly  included 
in  the  humorous  conception  of  Boythorn, 
a  man  who  does  not  suggest  Landor  at  all 
to  any  reader  of  his  works;  and  as  for 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  bland  selfishness  and  “  ge¬ 
nial  ”  rascality  of  Skimpole  throw  no  light 
on  the  character  of  the  intrepid  reformer 
who,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  was  willing  to 
inhabit  a  jail  rather  than  recant  his  poliucal 

firinciples,  who  fought  the  Tories  of  Eng- 
and  (luriug  the  thirty  years  when  the  'Tories 
were  all-powerful,  and  who  cordially  appre¬ 
ciated  as  a  critic  the  genius  of  the  vrriters 
of  the  party'  by  which  he  was  inhumanly 
persecuted  both  as  an  author  and  aa  a  man. 
Still,  there  may  be  some  alight  foundation 
for  Boythorn  and  Skimpole  in  Landor  and 
Hunt ;  what  possible  basis  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  Talfourd  can  be  adduced  to 
identify  him  with  Traddles  ? 

At  the  time  David  Copperfield  meets 
Traddles,  the  latter  is  a  bnefiess  lawyer. 
Now  we  know  perfectly  well  what  were  the 
occupations  of  Talfourd  when  he  was  in  that 
unfortunate  condition.  He  was  the  keenest 
interpretative  critic  of  the  great  English 
writers  of  the  century,  —  especially  of 
Wordsworth,  then  contemned  as  a  poet  both 
by  Whigs  and  Tories.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  Traddles  in  Talfourd,  aa 
far  as  we  know  Talfourd  through  his  early 
writings.  He  may  have  had  the  charming 
disinterestedness  which  Dickens  so  delight¬ 
fully  sets  forth ;  he  may  have  bad  the  external 
peculiarities  which  Dickens  so  grotesquely 
caricatures ;  but  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
author  of  the  criticisms  on  (^leridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Lamb, — criticisms  whose  depth 
and  delicacy  Ditikeiu,  wiUi  all  his  genius. 
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was  hardly  competent  to  appreciate,  —  to 
identify  the  author  of  “  Ion  ”  —  to  identify 
the  accomplished  advocate  and  judge  — 
with  the  Traddles  of  “  David  Copperfield  ” 
seems  to  us  the  very  insanity  of  research. 
There  is  really  nothing  but  a  carelessness 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  a 
simplicity  in  self-sacrifice  which  was,  we 
trust,  a  characteristic  of  Talfourd,  which 
can  by  any  pouibility  connect  the  two. 

And  this  orings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
question,  how  far  the  hints  derived  trom  ex¬ 
ternal  observation  and  reading  really  serve 
the  great  dramatist  or  novelist  in  his  vital 
characterization?  We  have  shown  that 
Dickens  could  not  have  dreamed  of  copying 
Landor,  Hunt,  and  Talfourd  in  Boythurn, 
Skimpole,  and  Traddles.  He  simply  used  a 
single  peculiarity  of  their  minds,  or  a  single 
peculiarity  of  their  personal  appearance,  to 
Duild  up  characters  entirely  distinct  from 
them  in  every  other  characteristic. 

Indeed,  if  novelists  and  dramatists  were 
accustomed  to  use  their  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  subjects  to  be  introduced  into 
their  novels  and  plays,  they  would  be 
shunned  by  all  decent  people  as  a  pestilence 
is  shunned.  Nobmly  but  the  satirist  or  the 
caricaturist  pretends  to  draw  from  actual 
models,  and  even  the  satirist  selects  his  en¬ 
emies  and  not  his  friends  lor  his  caustic  re¬ 
productions  of  actual  men  and  women ;  whilst 
the  caricaturist  confines  himself,  in  his  worst 
exaggerations,  to  persons  whose  publicity  is 
so  notorious  that  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
his^rsonal  knowledge  of  his  victims. 

The  most  complete  inlbrmation  we  possess 
regarding  the  sources  from  which  a  master  of 
characterization  drew  his  materials  is  found 
in  Scott’s  prefaces  to  his  own  novels.  In 
these  prefaces  the  author  of  Waverley  de¬ 
scribes  the  original  of  almost  every  promi¬ 
nent  character  in  his  works ;  but  the  moment 
we  turn  from  the  description  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation —  from  Helen  Walker  to  Jeanie 
Deans,  from  Andrew  Gemmells  to  Edie 
Ochiltree  —  we  discover  that  we  have 
learned  nothing  of  those  processes  of  genius 
by  which  these  originals  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  vivid  characters,  more  attractive 
and  more  (Uive  than  the  majority  of  actual 
rsons  whom  we  every  d^  meet.  Helen 
alker  is  the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans  in 
some  such  sense  as  a  block  of  marble  is  the 
original  of  Story’s  Sybil.  The  thing  really 
to  he  considered  is  the  transformation  ef¬ 
fected  by  genius,  not  the  source  from  which 
the  original  suggestion  was  derived ;  and  of 
this  secret  Scott  tells  us  nothing. 

Of  all  novelists  of  genius  Jane  Austen 
is  perhaps  the  closest  to  actual  life  and 
character;  but  she  is  still  a  creator  and 
not  a  copyist  or  photographer.  Her 
characters  have  souls,  though  some  of 
them  may  have  very  small  ones;  and  to 
put  a  soul  into  an  imagined  character  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks  of  genius. 
She  is  famous  for  her  clergymen,  and  these 
are  generally  so  commonplace  as  just  to 
escape  being  characterless.  Her  art,  in¬ 
deed,  is  in  delineating  character  without 
availing  herself  of  its  obtrusive  peculiarities. 
In  one  case  she  has  departed  from  her  or¬ 
dinary  method,  and  produced  a  humorous 
masterpiece.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Collins  in  “  Ifride  and  Prejudice.” 
Doubtless  some  actual  clerical  sycophant 
suggested  this  delicious  fool ;  but  if  she  had 
merely  attempted  to  reproduce  him  literally 
we  should  have  had  only  a  satirical  re¬ 
sult.  But  the  hint  derived  from  the  proto¬ 
type  tickled  her  sense  of  humor  so  keenly 
that  she  indulged  for  once  in  the  very  in¬ 
toxication  of  mirth,  and  revelled  in  her 
vivid  and  jw-inspiring  conception  of  cleri¬ 
cal  folly  as  Ben  Jonson  revelled  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Captain  Bobadil,  and  as  Dickens 
.revelled  in  the  conception  of  Tony  Weller. 
The  prim  perfection  of  her  ordinary  clergy¬ 
man  disappears  in  this  masterpiece.  Of  all 
her  male  characters  it  approaches  the  near¬ 
est  to  broad  caricature;  of  all  her  male 
characters  it  impresses  us  the  most  with  a 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  her  humorous 
genius.  That  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  a  crea¬ 
tion,  is  proved  by  the  thorougn  geniality  of 
the  delineation.  The  original  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  was  undoubtedly  a  despised  bore ;  the 
ideal  Mr.  Collins  is  too  laughable  to  be  dull, 
and  gives  us  too  much  pleasure  to  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  scorn.  As  the  clerical  toad  neces¬ 
sitates  the  aristocratic  tyrant,  the  haughty 
stupidity  of  Lady  Catherine  de  Bour^  is 
an  artistic  result  of  the  sycophantic  stupid¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  we  accordingly  have, 
in  “IVide  and  ^judice,”  two  characters 
overcharged  with  humorous  vitality  instead 
of  one. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  every  nov¬ 
elist  and  dramatist  who  has  succeeaed  in 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
lucceeded  by  UU  or  her  genius,  and  not  by 


the  materials  on  which  the  genius  was  ex¬ 
ercised.  The  attempt  to  state  the  “origi¬ 
nals  ”  of  romantic  characters  has  the  fatal 
defect  of  overlooking  the  essential  fact  to 
be  considered, — the  originality  of  the  erea- 
tors. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  POETICAL  AFFECTA¬ 
TION. 

E  have  never  been  able  to  make  out 
why  young  men  and  young  women  of 
poetical  temperament  seem  to  regard  an 
early  death  for  themselves  as  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  world,  and  are  constant¬ 
ly  expressing  their  desire,  in  measures  more 
or  less  in  conflict  with  metrical  laws,  to  re¬ 
tire,  like  Mr.  Toots,  into  the  seclusion  of  the 
family  tomb.  No  doubt  the  public  would 
view  this  premature  dissolution  with  a 
complacency  amounting  to  satisfaction.  The 
public  has  listened  so  long  to  these  solos  on 
the  hearse,  that  if  a  few  of  the  poets  who 
arc  so  particularly  anxious  to  be  gone 
could  be  gently  removed  from  this  vale  of 
tears,  the  public  would  not  be  inconsolable. 
The  lives  of  editors  of  magazines  would,  we 
are  certain,  be  all  the  gayer  for  it.  At  this 
writing,  we  have  in  a  little  mortuary  basket 
at  our  side,  twenty  or  thirty  poems  breath¬ 
ing  forth  such  chronic  melancholy  and  de¬ 
spair,  that  nothing  but  long  practice  enables 
us  to  stay  in  the  same  room  with  them. 
We  know  they  don’t  mean  it.  There  is 
not  a  single  honest  heart-beat  in  the  whole 
lot.  Fanny,  who  sends  the  poem  entitled 
“  Forsaken,”  in  which  she  csills  Death  her 
only  friend,  whose  advent  she  is  awaiting 
with  coquettish  impatience,  is  undoubtedly 
a  bright-eyed  little  hoyden  in  magnificent 
health,  whom  nobody  would  think  of  for¬ 
saking  for  a  moment.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  informs  us  in  the  course  of  eleven 
stanzas,  in  terza  rima,  that  he  is  “  dying, 
slowly  dying,”  is,  to  our  personal  knowledge, 
dying  with  such  enviable  slowness,  that 
there  is  not  a  life-insurance  company  in  the 
land  but  would  jump  at  the  chance  ot  issuing 
him  a  policy  for  $  40,000,  at  the  lowest 
possible*  premium.  And  so  on  with  tho 
rest. 

The  mawkishness  and  insincerity  of  much 
of  the  verse  published  in  our  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  inpuflferable.  Why 
people  who  are  perfectly  happy  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  do  not  pretend  in  pri¬ 
vate  to  be  otherwise,  should  write  dirges 
over  imaginary  dead,  and  sing  of  blighted 
hopes  which  they  have  never  experienced, 
is  a  riddle  which  speculative  philosophy  has 
not  guessed.  This  affectation,  it  should  be 
remarked,  seldom,  accompanies  real  poetic 
gifts.  An  instance  to  the  contrary,  how¬ 
ever,  has  just  occurred  to  us  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  poet,  David  Gray,  who  died  in 
1861.  His  story  was  sad  enough,  and  his 
health  failing  just  as  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  achieving  something  like  success  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  melancholy ;  but  that  he 
nursed  this  melancholy  and  played  upon  it 
until  it  became  a  mere  instrument  to  him, 
is  rather  curiously  shown  in  one  of  his 
sonnets.  'The  reader  will  remember  the 
Mssage  in  Milnes’s  “  Life  and  Letters  of 
Keats,”  where  it  is  recorded  that  Keats, 
finding  a  drop  of  blood  on  his  tongue,  after 
a  coughing  fit,  said  to  his  friend  Severn,  the 
artist :  “  I  know  the  color  of  that  blood ;  it 
is  arterial  blood ;  I  cannot  be  deceived  in 
that  color.  That  drop  is  my  death-warrant ; 
I  must  die.”  I^Tio  that  ever  read  the 
pathetic  words  could  forget  them  ?  David 
Gray  did  not,  for  ho  coolly  versified  the 
incident  as  if  it  had  happened  to  himself. 

“  Last  night,  on  coughing  slightly  with  sharp  pain, 
There  came  arterial  Mood,  and  with  a  sigh 

Of  absolute  grief  I  cried  in  bluer  vein. 

That  drop  is  my  death-warrant :  I  must  die.” 

This,  we  submit,  is  a  pitiable  instance  of 
poetical  affectation. 

'Three  modem  English  poets  are  more  or 
less  amenable  for  the  morbid  tone  which 
pervades  most  of  the  evanescent  verse  of 
our  newspapers,  —  BjTon,  whose  unhappi¬ 
ness  was  no  assumption ;  Keats,  whose 
record  is  sorrowful  only  on  account  of  his 
early  death ;  and  Shelley,  whose  restlessness 
and  feverish  dreams  make  him  a  tempting 
model  for  young  people  who  fancy  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  genius.  From  these 
three  great  writers  have  sprung  three  kinds 
of  young  poets, — the  first  kind  goes  about 
with  a  mysterious  gloom,  like  Byron ;  the 
second  has  a  fatal  ^ilitv  at  writing  thren¬ 
odies;  the  third  is  mildly  visionary  and 
mystical.  There  is,  indeed  a  fourth  kind 
of  poet,  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the  other 
thm,  who  seems  almost  original.  'They 
are  all  wofril,  and  all  insincere.  They  are 
drawing  upon  your  sympathies  with  a  forged 
check;  they  are  soliciting  your  coppers 
with  another  man’s  hat,  having  no  poetical 


head-gear  of  their  own.  It  is  well  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  for  the  spectacle  of  so  much 
mortal  misery,  if  it  were  real,  would  be 
appalling. 


ETC. 

***  Do  the  Prussians  expect  to  get  pease 
by  shelling  Paris  ? 

“  Professor  I'awcett,  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  ‘  Pauperism :  Its  Causes  and  Reme¬ 
dies.’  ”  We  wish  somebody  would  shut  off 
that  Fawcett. 

An  exchange  says  that  an  Iowa  pet 
pig  has  been  taught  to  “  holler  fire.”  Such 
abnormal  developments  of  talent  are  always 
painful.  'That  pig  will  get  into  hot  water 
yet. 

%*  An  American  cousin  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  said  in  our  hearing,  the  other  day,  that 
she  wondered  if  General  Buchu  would  ever 
succe^  in  getting  out  of  Paris. 

Downing,  the  New  York  bivalvist, 
who  has  opened  more  oysters  than  any  other 
living  man,  is  about  to  i^n  a  tobacco  man¬ 
ufactory  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  'This  no¬ 
tice  is  not  paid  for.  We  had  as  lief  give 
him  a  puff  as  puff  his  leaf. 

%*  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  a  boy 
shoffid  be  put  in  a  barrel  and  fed  from  the 
bung-hole  till  he  becomes  of  age.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  perfectly  excusable 
for  a  boy  so  brought  up  to  test  the  nourish¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  TOng-hole  from  the  outside 
of  the  barrel. 

•**  'The  unnaturally  warm  weather  we 
have  had  has  disconcerted  the  coal-dealers. 
The  usual  time  came  round  for  raising  the 
price  of  coal,  but  the  weather  was  so  spring¬ 
like  that  the  monopolists  had  n’t  the  lace  to 
do  it.  However,  we  had  one  cool  day  last 
week,  and  coal  went  up  a  dollar  per  ton,  — 
so,  at  least,  our  coal  merchant  informed  ns 
“with  a  smile  that  was  childlike  and 
bland.” 


THINGS. 

BY  JOnX  PAUL. 

IT  may  be  that  my  washerwoman  will  get 
to  heaven  when  she  slips  away  finm  her 
suds  here  below,  but  I ’ve  an  idea  that  she 
won’t  be  permitted  to  do  up  Abraham’s 
bosom.  The  sight  that  she  makes  of  my 
linen  fronts  never  was  seen  before  if  the 
plain  truth  may  be  spoken.  Needlework 
of  delicate  fineness  is  made  to  look  like 
needle-gun  work ;  you  would  think  there 
had  been  a  surprise  of  tlie  posts,  and  firing 
all  along  the  clothes-line.  'The  mangling 
is  that  which  might  have  been  done  by 
mitrailleuses.  She  does  not  wash  by  the 
dozen,  this  washerwoman  of  mine ;  she  takes 
her  work  “in  pieces,”  —  and  returns  it 
so.  But  she  is  not  one  of  the  piece- 
makers  whom  we  call  blessed.  Could 
you  but  see  the  condition  in  which  things 
are  brought  home  to  me ;  my  shirts  all 
seem  to  be  on  a  sort  of  strike,  but  the  bodies 
don’t  hold  together,  there  is  division  among 
the  members ;  my  collars  have  a  limp,  dis¬ 
sipated  look,  as  though  they  had  been  out 
all  night  and  were  determined  not  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.  The  handkerchiefs 
might  have  been  given  to  my  mother  by  an 
Egj’ptian,  who  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
they  look  as  though  they  had  been  used  by 
mummies.  'Those  portions  of  my  attire  on 
which  there  are  ruffles,  aesthetic  garments, 
epics  in  cambric,  tales  flowing  in  heroic 
measure, — you  could  not  gaze  upon  these 
unmoved ;  certainly  not  without  a  sigh  for 
them.  Professing  to  “  flute,”  this  laundress 
plays  upon  my  feelings,  practises  upon  my 
patience,  and  does  base  violence  to  my  ves¬ 
ture.  But  how  wise  are  the  provisions  of 
Providence,  how  admirably  all  things  are 
fitted  in  the  great  order  of  }?ature !  Washes 
the  whole  world  over  are  brought  home  on 
Saturday  night.  'This  gives  you  the  next 
blessed  day  in  which  to  repent  of  the  wicked 
words  spoken  when  your  eye  fell  upon  the 
contents  of  the  basket,  when  you  gazed  upon 
the  scattered  folds  and  realized  how  the 
flat-iron  had  entered  your  bosom.  Laved 
in  the  suds  of  contrition,  you  come  out  on 
the  following  Monday  as  fresh  and  unsoiled 
in  soul  as  a  piece  of  linen  —  which  has 
never  been  given  to  your  washerwoman  I 

Of  wicked  words,  by  the  way,  which  are 
coming  to  play  a  star  part  in  literature  of 
late  —  (though  indeed  they  may  be  said  to 
have  generally  figured  as  asterisks), — why  is 
it  that  but  the  skeleton  is  riven  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  print  mem  ?  There  is 
one  word,  particmarlv,  in  most  common  use 
—  an  adjective,  I  think  you’d  call  it— • 
which  nearly  always  is  darkly  outlined  by 
d’s  and  dashes.  It  is  simply  identical  with 


condemned.  But  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  the  synonyme  printed  “cond — d.”  It 
would  look  an  awfully  wicked  word  if  it 
were !  By  the  abominable  custom  to  which 
I  refer,  the  best  of  persons  are  set  to  swear¬ 
ing  whether  they  will  or  no  in  an  attempt  to 
properly  fill  up  the  blanks  deliberately  left 
for  blasphemy.  One’s  ingenuity  is  taxed 
at  once,  the  profanity  assumes  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  puzzle,  ana  one  begins  tumbling 
over  a  bushel  of  bad  words  to  find  blocks 
which  fit  these  special  holes.  And  after  all 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  real  method 
about  the  exhibition  of  these  words.  Thus, 
I  might  uncensuredly  write  of  a  carping 
critic  that  he  damneil  me  with  faint  praise, 
but  reporting  the  language  used  by  one  of 
those  irate  nackmen  with  whom  we  occa¬ 
sionally  have  to  do,  I  must  put  it  that  he 
d — d  my  eyes,  —  no  matter  how  faint  the 
praise  with  which  he  accompanied  that  ob¬ 
jurgation.  Yet  ’t  is  likely  the  hackman 
bore  in  his  heart  less  malice  towards  me 
than  the  critic  did,  and  really  cursed  me  in 
less  degree,  —  damaging  me  but  mildly 
in  comparison.  Even  if  I  had  glass  eyes  he 
could  n’t  break  them  by  mere  verbal  projec¬ 
tiles.  And  why  not  indicate  the  injury 
done  me  by  d’s  and  dashes  in  the  one  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  More  harm  is  done 
by  these  blanks  and  asterisks,  I  fancy,  than 
would  come  of  printing  the  word  or  phrase 
in  full.  'They  ser^  e  simply  as  finger-posts 
to  fix  the  attention  of  a  reader  carelessly 
running  down  the  page.  If  a  word  be  in¬ 
deed  profane  or  moment,  why  set  anything 
to  stand  for  it  ?  An  attempt  to  compromise 
the  matter  is  simply  ridiculous.  Quite  as 
well  might  you  think  to  sen  e  the  interests 
of  modesty  by  simply  putting  hat  and  boots 
on  a  black-bearded  ruffian,  innocent  of  other 
attire,  and  leading  him  into  company. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Maine  to 
know  if  I  can  tell  him  where  to  go  to  find 
buffalo,  and  post  him  m  about  the  business 
generally.  Certainly  I  can,  for  I ’ve  made 
it  my  special  study  ever  since  I  determined 
not  to  go  myself.  First,  he  must  get  a  first- 
class  ticket  for  the  West,  —  no  matter  what 
railroad  he  goes  by,  all  are  equally  bad, 
and  the  chances  of  getting  to  his  destination 
alive  are  too  problematical  to  build  upon 
to  any  extent.  If  stylish,  and  fond  of  show 
at  funerals,  take  a  rosewood  coffin  along 
with  you,  for  they  give  you  nothing  but  pine 
in  St.  Louis,  and  further  along  on  the 
prairies  vou’ll  find  only  bark,  principally 
furnished  by  the  prairie^og.  By  all  means 
take  the  rosewood  convenience  with  you; 
even  if  vou  should  not  use  it,  there ’s 
nothing  like  making  a  handsome  appear- 
anee  when  you  ’re  travelling.  Tell  them  to 
let  you  off  at  Hays  City,  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  road,  —  ask  them  to  let  you  off  as 
easy  as  they  can.  I  know  all  about  this 
flourishing  metropolis ;  it  was  laid  out  by  a 
brother  of  mine,  who  tried  to  trade  me  an 
interest  in  it  soon  after,  for  a  double-barrelled 
shot  gun  and  a  pointer  dog.  If  you  ask  me 
how  it  is  laid  out  I  ean  only  reply  generally, 
for  my  recollection  of  the  original  plan  is 
somewhat  indistinct,  but  at  present  one  can 
safely  say  that  it  is  laid  out  nat.  'The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Hays  is  active  ar.d  enterprising; 
no  stranger  has  ever  got  away  from  among 
them  with  any  money.  If  you  haven’t 
money  they  ’ll  take  your  clothes  and  saddle¬ 
bags,  for  they  ’re  large-hearted  and  hospit¬ 
able  out  there,  and  don’t  mean  to  be  mean 
about  small  things.  Arrived  at  Hays,  you 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  buffalo  country. 
Buffalo  used  to  come  into  the  streets  of  t£e 
town  occasionally,  but  the  local  paper  printed 
editorials  about  them,  and  this  finally  drove 
them  off.  One  old  bull  lingered  on,  but 
after  they  had  finally  alluded  to  him  as  the 
monarch  of  the  Plains  something  over  ten 
thousand  times,  he  too  lay  down  and  died. 
To  get  a  buffalo  now  you  have  to  go  out 
about  five  miles  from  town,  but  you  ean 
get  tolerably  well  killed  Oj  n  Indian  with¬ 
out  going  half  so  far  for  it.  Spotted  Tail 
will  call  on  you  himself,  if  you  send  him 
our  address.  It ’s  a  great  place  to  go  for 
ealth,  especially  if  your  physicians  have 
recommended  arrow-root  to  you.  You  can 
get  a  dozen  arrows  rooted  in  vou  without 
going  much  beyond  the  city  limits.  'The 
savage  comes  upon  you  with  a  spring, — 
a  hair-spring,  so  to  speak.  If  you  nave  no 
hair  it  aoes  n’t  matter  much, — he  just  takes 
the  bald  place  along  with  hu::.  Yes,  my 
friend.  Hays  City  is  the  place  you  want  to 
steer  for,  if  desirous  to  find  Buffer  Lo,  Lo, 
the  poor  Indian. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  loi^  been  one 
of  the  chiefs  among  my  many  admirations. 
I  can’t  always  tell  exactly  what  he ’s  driving 
at,  but  I  read  along  with  a  persuasion  that 
he  knows  himself,  and  that  it  is  all  right 
any  way, — when  I  don’t  understand  him  at 
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all  1  know  that  he ’s  very  profound,  and  so 
feel  about  as  well  satisfied  as  if  1  did.  It 
grieved  me  to  find  in  one  of  his  most  ab¬ 
struse  works  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  up 
in  contemporaneous  literature,  quoting  the 
lines :  — 

**  Wuhins  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 
<  In  impetceptible  water," 

and  giving  the  credit  to  Dickens,  when  they 
happen  to  have  been  written  by  Hood.  But 
the  lines  illustrated  his  point  just  as  well  as 
they  could  have  done  had  they  been  cred¬ 
ited  correctly.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  events  of 
the  day,  —  at  least  1  infer  that  he  has  tiom 
the  headings  of  chapters  in  “  The  Princ^les 
of  Psychology’,”  a  copy  of  which,  fresh  from 
the  press,  lies  before  me  (I  get  all  the  light 
literature  of  the  day) :  “  The  Correspondence 
as  direct  and  homogeneous  ” ;  “  The  Cor¬ 
respondence  as  direct  but  heterogeneous  ” ; 
“  The  Correspondence  as  e.^tending  in 
Space  ” ;  “  The  Correspondence  as  extending 
in  Time  ” ;  “  The  Corre^ndence  as  increas¬ 
ing  in  Specialty  ” ;  “  The  Correspondence 
as  increasing  in  Generality  ” ;  “  The  Corre¬ 
spondence  as  increasing  in  Complexity”; 
“  The  Correspondences  in  their  Totality.” 
Now  if  all  this  does  not  refer  to  the  Motley 
and  Fish  correspondence,  what  does  it  refer 
to  ?  They  have  had  it  all  to  themselves  for 
a  while,  but  Mr.  Spencer  now  proposes  to 
have  his  say.  I  hope  that  here  these  men 
of  letters  will  end,  for  it  has  become  a  clear 
case  of  “something  too  much  of  this.” 
“  Motley  ”  is  said  to  be  “  the  only  wear,”  — 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr. 
Fish  is  certainly  a  sad  wear  on  human 
patience. 


MARK  TWAIN  SAYS  HE  DID  N’T  DO  IT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Every  Saturday  :  — 

You  stated  in  a  recent  issue  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  “  a  feeble  imitation  of  Bret  Harte’s  Heathen 
Chinee,”  in  the  shape  of  certain  rhymes  about 
a  euchre  game  that  was  turned  into  poker  and 
a  victim  betrayed  into  betting  his  all  on  three 
aces  when  there  was  a  “  flush  ”  out  against  him. 
Will  you  please  correct  your  misstatement,  in- 
asmach  as  I  did  not  write  the  rhymes  referred 
to,  nor  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  sug¬ 
gesting,  inspiring,  or  producing  them  ?  They 
were  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has  for  years 
signed  himself  “  Hi  Slocum.”  I  have  had 
several  applications  f'om  responsible  publishing 
houses  to  furnish  a  -  olumc  of  poems  after  the 
style  of  the  “  Truthful  James  ”  rhymes.  I 
burned  the  letters  witliout  answering  them,  for 
I  am  not  in  the  imitation  business. 

Yours  truly, 

f  •  hlARK  Twain. 

The  poem  entitled  “  The  Three  Aces,” 
with  Mark  Twain’s  stature  attached  as 
author,  appeared  in  several  of  our  New 
York  exchanges.  That  was  our  only  au¬ 
thority  for  attributing  the  verses  to  him. 
We  are  very  glad  that  he  did  not  write 
them,  for  the  rhymes  lack  that  freshness 
and  brilliancy  which  Mark  Twiun  has 
taught  us  to  expect  in  his  writings. 


THOUGHTS  IN  WAR-TIME. 

A  DREAM  of  anguish,  such  ns  weighs 
The  spirit  ilownward  till  it  yields, 
Pursues  me  in  the  city’s  maze, 

And  in  the  quiet  English  fields. 


Young  Summer  found  the  world  at  peaec ; 

Declining  Summer  heard  the  blare 
Of  cannon  linking  her  surcease 
With  horrors  of  the  earth  and  air. 


And  Autumn,  with  a  shuddering  glance. 
Beheld  her  ways  grow  doubly  red,  — 

Red  with  the  vintages  of  France, 

And  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

What  next  for  Winter  1  Prowling  bands. 
Hunting  like  wolves,  or  hunted  down ; 

And  Famine  on  the  wasted  lands, 

And  Murder  in  the  shrieking  town. 

Infected  blood,  and  feverish  hate. 

And  vengeance  like  an  adder  coiled. 

And  hearts  that  weep  and  hands  that  wait 
Beside  the  ancient  home  despoiled. 

And  in  the  fields  beneath  the  rain. 

In  many  a  grave  and  many  a  mound. 

Passing  f'^m  dreadful  stain  to  stain. 

The  L  ets  of  the  under-ground. 

Dull  clay  upon  belovfed  heads. 

That  reached  too  soon  their  mortal  term ; 

And  in  the  dusk  of  lowly  beds 
The  cold  intrusion  of  the  worm. 

Ah,  tender  episodes  of  strife. 

That  in  those  fosses  lie  defiled  ! 

The  letter  from  the  widowed  wife. 

The  ribbon  from  the  orphaned  child ! 

Ah,  darkness  of  forsaken  souls,^ 

Blotting  the  light  of  upper  air. 

With  eyeballs  parching  into  coals 
In  dry  siroccos  of  despair  1 

The  manhood  of  the  world  yet  feels 
The  follies  of  its  youthful  prime. 

And  all  the  drunken  frenzy  reels 
To  bloodier  ecstasies  of  crime. 

0  holy  Mother  Nature  !  thou 
Art  quiet  over  all  this  ill : 

Before  thy  calm  eternal  brow 
The  clamors  of  a  day  ore  still. 

Tliy  foolish  children  bum  and  slay ; 

'Thou,  looking  on,  art  mildly  dumb  ; 

And  while  they  writhe  and  weep  and  pray. 
The  fulness  of  thy  peace  has  come. 

The  rusty  culverin  lies  low ; 

The  moat  is  green  with  shadowing  trees ; 

Dim  mosses,  soft  as  silence,  grow 
In  rifts  of  shattered  fortresses. 

On  battlements  once  fiercely  loud 
The  birds  untroubled  build  and  sleep. 

And  folds  of  gathering  ivy  shroud 
The  ruins  of  the  martial  keep. 

New  wheat  is  springing  on  the  plains 
Where  raging  armies  fought  and  died ; 

Touchetl  by  the  years,  corniption  wanes. 
And  earth  by  wirth  is  purified. 

The  speechless  heavens  rebuke  at  length 
Our  idiot  vaunts,  our  braggart  songs  ; 

God  moving  in  his  lieauteous  strength 
Above  the  noise  of  human  wrongs. 


THE  NIAM-NIAMS. 


Even  the  pretty  Nilsson  is  not  exempt 
from  those  tricks  which  certain  sharp  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  country  have  the  audacity  to 
play  upon  travellers.  This  note,  addressed 
from  Chicago  to  Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons, 
foils  a  rather  unsempnious  attempt  at  ad¬ 
vertising  :  — 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I 
notice  a  card  published  in  the  papers,  sijped  by 
me,  and  recommending  another  make  of  pianos 
than  yours. 

That  c.'trd  was  brought  to  me  by  a  Swedish 
sicquaintance,  who  said  that  it  was  not  to  be 
made  public,  but  that  my  signing  it  would  ben¬ 
efit  a  deserving  person.  I  ticined  it,  therefore, 
without  even  reading  it,  and  now  see  that  it 
recommends  a  make  of  pianos  that  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard. 

I  can  only  say,  in  giving  my  real  opinion, 
that  the  jaano-fortes  furnished  by  you  for  my 
concerts  are  magnificent  instruments,  and  in 
every  way  quite  equal  to  those  made  by  the 
most  celebrated  manufiteturers  of  Europe. 

Christine  Niluon. 


Professor  Eaton  has  discovered  that 
this  globe  will  only  support  life  26,000,000 
years  yet.  Almost  a  pity  he  took  so  much 
trouble.  But  we  deny  the  fact,  and  will 
only  take  first-rate  argument  or  ocular  dem¬ 
onstration. 


Tue  benefactor  always  retains  some 
afifection  for  the  person  whom  be  has  beno> 
fited.  No  extent  of  ingratitude  succeeds  in 
utterly  effacing  this  I^dly  feeling  on  the 
^art  of  the  benefactor. 


The  Aincan  traveller  Dr.  G.  Schwein- 
furth  gives  an  interesting  account  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette  of  an  expedition  to  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niams,  which,  he  says, 
had  never  been  visited  by  a  scientific  trav¬ 
eller  before.  He  performed  this  journey  as 
the  guest  of  Mohammed  Abu  Sammat,  a 
trader  in  ivory,  and  the  party  consisted  of 
300  persons.  The  climate  of  the  country  is 
“  extremely  healthy,”  but  travelling  is  difli- 
cidt  on  account  of  the  numerous  rivers  and 
marshes ;  in  the  southern  districts  the  cara¬ 
van  had  to  cross  a  river  or  a  bog  nearly 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  crossing 
often  occupied  several  hours.  The  general 
character  of  the  land  is  that  of  a  steppe, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are 
thickly  wooded  and  provided  with  narrow 
footpaths.  In  crossing  a  river  the  travel¬ 
lers  usually  sank  to  their  hips  in  black  mud, 
and  huge  leeches  stuck  to  their  legs.  They 
suffered  a  good  deal  for  want  of  food ;  all  they 
could  get  was  com  occasionally,  and  some 
bulbous  roots  (cassave,  colocasia,  bananas, 
and  excellent  yams),  but  no  meat  except 
fowls.  On  the  return  journey  they  killed 
some  large  antelopes,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  almost  starved.  They 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  the  chiefs 
Mriba  Sabbi  Nganye  and  Uando  (the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  presented  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
with  a  large  jar  full  of  scorched  elephant’s 
tripe  taken  mm  an  animal  a  hundred  years 
old),  and  finally  reached  the  residence  of 
Munsa,  the  King  of  the  Mombuttu.  This 
place  lies  at  about  three  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  south  of  the  great  UeUe  Biver,  which 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  believes  is  the  same  as  the 
Upper  Khari  (affluent  of  Lake  Tchad),  and 


joins  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum.  Munsa 
is  a  “  reddish-brown  savage  covered  all  over 
with  shining  copper  ornaments  like  a  well- 
kept  kitchen  ” ;  his  wives  are  painted  in 
all  sorts  of  colors,  and  the  rooms  in  his  pal¬ 
ace  are  as  large  as  railway  stations ;  that  in 
which  the  travellers  were  received  was  100 
ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high.  Canni¬ 
balism  is  prevalent  both  among  the  Mom¬ 
buttu  and  the  Niam-Niams.  Munsa  eats 
human  flesh  daily,  and  the  Mombuttu  go 
regularly  on  hunting  expeditions  among  the 
wild  negro  races  in  the  south ;  the  dead  and 
wounded  are  either  eaten  on  the  spot  or 
their  flesh  dried  for  future  consumption,  and 
the  prisoners  are  carried  away  to  he  eaten  at 
leisure.  As  for  the  Niam-Niams,  they  make 
war  on  the  Nubians  out  of  sheer  cannibalism. 
“  Flesh,  flesh  !  ”  is  their  war-cry,  and  any 
slave  that  comes  in  their  way  is  at  once  sac¬ 
rificed  to  their  ruling  passion.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  journey  the  travellers  were  repeatedly 
attacked  by  Niam-Niams  with  lances  and 
boomerangs,  but  their  only  casualties  were 
two  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  caravan,  Mohammed  Ahu  Sam- 
mat.  Both  soon  recovered.  The  total  dis¬ 
tance  travelled  fixim  Seriba  Ghattas,  in 
Djur,  whence  Dr.  Schweinfurth  dates  his 
letter,  to  Munsa’s  residence  was  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  German  (three  hundred  English) 
miles. 


Mr.  G.  a.  Sala,  it  appears,  is  now 
among  the  prophets.  In  Notes  and  Queries 
he  draws  attention  to  a  parallelism  which 
he  has  discovered  between  the  events  of  the 
present  war  and  those  which  are  foretold  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Briefly  his 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew’s  prophecy 
may  be  thus  epitomized.  “  The  daughter 
of  Zion,”  “  the  comely  and  delicate  woman,” 
is  Paris,  —  la  belle  Paris;  “the  shepherds 
that  pitch  their  tents  against  her  ”  are  the 
drovers  who  parked  their  sheep  and  cattle 
in  the  Bois  ae  Boulogne ;  “  Arise,  and  let 
us  go  by  night  and  let  us  destroy  her  pal¬ 
aces,”  is  an  allusion  to  a  “  night  attack  and 
ultimate  bombardment  threatened  ” ;  and 
the  phrase  “  their  voice  roareth  like  the  sea  ” 
is  obviously  intended  to  describe  the  rat- 
tural  language  of  the  Germans.  But  Mr. 
Sala  is  not  satisfied  wi.h  this  exercise  of 
ingenuity,  nor  in  detecting  minute  resem¬ 
blances  between  circumstances  which  must 
be  common  to  all  sieges.  With  an  amount 
of  daring  of  which  even  Dr.  Cummin^  need 
not  be  ashamed,  he  gives  special  prominence 
to  the  following  choice  bit  of  scriptural 
exegesis.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  are, 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  a  people 
cometh  from  the  north  country,  and  a  great 
nation  shall  be  raised  from  the  sides  of  the 
earth.”  Mr.  Sala’s  comment  is :  “  Obvious 
reference  to  embattled  Germany.  The 
Romans  who  destroyed  Jerusalem  were  not 
northerners.”  It  is  perhaps  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  that  no  commentator  before 
Mr.  Sala  ever  supposed  that  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  ^mans  was  predicted  by 
Jeremiah.  All  the  prophet’s  references  are 
to  the  Chaldeans,  whose  chief  city  was  on  a 
higher  parallel  of  latitude  than  Jerusalem. 


An  Intelligent  Frog.  —  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  tells  of  a  frog  which 
certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Mark 
Twain’s. 

“  A  man  named  Southworth,  living  in 
lower  East  Tennessee,  has  just  ejected  mom 
his  stomach  a  frog  which  had  been  living 
there  for  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Southworth 
has  bad  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  that 
frog.  It  used  to  begin  to  croak  at  the  most 
unreasonable  hours.  When  Southworth 
would  go  to  church,  for  instance,  the  fing 
would  remain  quiet  until  the  congregation 
engaged  in  silent  prayer,  and  then  it  would 
set  up  such  a  terrific  yowl  that  the  sexton 
woula  rush  in  and  collar  Southworth,  and 
drag  him  out  to  quiet  down  in  the  grave¬ 
yard.  Sometimes  the  frog  would  give  a 
nocturnal  serenade  after  Southworth  was 
fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  then  Southworth 
would  rise  as  mad  as  anything,  and  seize 
the  stomach-pump  and  try  to  draw  the  frog 
up.  But  the  subtle  reptile  had  had  that 
trick  played  on  it  too  often  during  those  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  it  always  shinned  up  the 
tube  a  piece,  out  of  the  draught,  and  waited 
until  Southworth  exhausted  himself.  South- 
worth  never  fooled  that  frog  a  great  d^l. 
And  when  frogs  were  in  season  Southworth 
used  to  fish  for  this  one  with  a  fly ;  but  it 
always  reftised  to  rise,  and  the  fly  buzzed 
around  so  in  Sonthworth’s  alimentary  canal 
that  it  nearly  tickled  Southworth  to  death. 
So  Southworth  had  to  wait  until  the  other 
day,  when  the  frog  thought  it  would  come 
up  and  go  and  see  a  friend ;  and,  when  it 
did  come,  Southworth  killed  it  with  a  fork. 


LOPEZ  AS  HE  WAS.* 

I  FRANCISCO  SOLANO  LOPEZ  was 
boiH  July  24,  1826.  His  early  years 
were  passed  at  the  family  homestead  of  his 
mother,  near  the  Trinidad,  a  league  and  a 
half  from  the  capital.  Francia  being  at 
that  time  in  absolute  authority,  there  were 
no  public  schools,  and  only  those  parents 
whose  means  would  permit  them  to  send 
their  children  to  private  teachers  received 
any  education.  'I^e  Lopez  children,  how¬ 
ever,  all  learned  to  read  and  write  in  their 
childhood;  and  after  Carlos  Antonio  was 
elected  Consul,  Francisco  Solano  attended 
the  school  of  Juan  Pedro  Escalada,  in  the 
capital,  for  about  a  year.  After  this  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  in  the  army,  and 
soon  after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  the  highest  grade  then 
known  in  the  Paraguayan  milita^  service. 
At  the  time  of  the  campaign  of  Corrientes, 
in  1845,  when  he  led  his  army  across  the 
border,  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
and  after  his  return  he  was  so  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  supply  the  de¬ 
fects  of  early  education.  He  m^  he  said 
never  to  have  read  anything,  ms  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  was  less  than  that  of  most 
New  England  school-boys  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen. 

He  was,  however,  apt  to  learn,  of  quick 
perceptions,  and  must  have  had  naturally 
an  excellent  memory.  He  was  early  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  the  President,  and  the 
only  ideas  of  government  of  both  were  those 
that  had  been  learned  from  Francia.  Tlie 
old  man  had  seen  that  the  Dictator  had 
governed  absolutely  through  his  system  of 
espionage,  and  the  young  man,  while  yet  a 
boy,  learned  that  art  to  perfection.  Hence 
his  mental  training  was  all  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  having  a  retentive  memory,  he 
learned  with  great  facility  all  the  details 
respecting  the  family  of  every  man  in  the 
country  whose  position  or  influence  made 
him  worthy  of  attention.  By  the  continued 
exercise  of  these  faculties  from  boyhood  he 
became  wonderfully  expert  as  a  spy,  and 
managed,  through  his  numerous  agents  and 
informers,  to  learn  all  about  the  private 
affairs  of  the  principal  people  in  the 
country. 

In  person  he  was  short  and  stout.  His 
height  was  about  five  feet  four,  and,  though 
always  inclining  to  corpulency,  his  figure  in 
his  younger  days  was  very  good.  He 
dressed  with  great  care  and  precision,  and 
endeavored  to  give  himself  a  smart  and 
natty  appearance.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  very  small,  indicating  his  Indian 
origin.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  strong  taint  of  (Aiarani 
blood.  He  was  proud  of  his  Indian  descent, 
and  used  frequently  to  boast  of  it.  As  he 
could  not  pretend  to  be  of  pure  Spanish 
blood,  he  would  rather  ascribe  his  swarthy 
color  to  a  mixture  with  the  Indian  than  the 
ne^  race.  Hence  he  was  as  prone  to  talk 
of  nis  Indian  ancestry  as  ever  were  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Pocahontas.  He  also  had 
many  of  the  tastes  peculiar  to  the  savage. 
Before  going  to  Europe  he  dressed  gro¬ 
tesquely,  but  his  costume  was  always  ex- 
pensNe  and  elaborately  finished.  He  wore 
enormous  silver  spurs,  such  as  would  have 
been  the  envy  of  a  gaucho,  and  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  his  horse  were  so  completely  covered 
with  silver  as  to  almost  form  at  coat  of  mail. 
After  his  return  from  abroad  he  adopted  a 
more  civilized  costume,  but  alwavs  inaulgcd 
in  a  gorgeous  display  of  gold  lace  and 
bright  buttons.  He  converse  with  fluency 
and  had  a  good  command  of  language,  and 
when  in  goM-humor  his  manners  were  cour¬ 
teous  and  agreeable.  His  eyes,  when  he 
was  pleased,  had  a  mild  and  amiable  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  when  he  was  enraged  the 
pupil  seemed  to  dilate  till  it  included  the 
whole  iris,  and  the  eye  did  not  appear  to  be 
that  of  a  human  being,  but  rather  of  a  wild 
beast  goaded  to  madness.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  gross  animal  look  that  was  repulsive 
when  his  face  was  in  repose.  His  forehead 
was  narrow  and  his  head  small,  with  the 
rear  organs  largely  developed.  He  was  an 
inveterate  smoker  of  the  strongest  kind  of 
Paraguayan  cigars.  His  teeth  were  verv' 
much  decayed,  and  so  many  of  the  front 
ones  were  wne  as  to  render  ms  articulation 
somewhat  difficult  and  indistinct.  He  ap¬ 
parently  took  no  pains  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  those  which  remained  were  unwhole¬ 
some  in  appearance,  and  nearly  as  dark  as 
the  cigar  that  he  had  almost  constantly 
between  them.  His  face  was  rather  flat, 
and  bis  nose  and  hair  indicated  more  of  the 

*  From  “  Th«  Hlttory  of  Paragnar,"  by  Cbarlet  A. 
Waihbarn,  Commiwioiier  and  Minister  Resident  of  the 
United  States  at  Asnneion  from  18S1  to  1868.  In  tsro 
Toinmes.  Sro.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Ingravings. 
Lee  and  Shep^.  1870. 
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negro  than  the  Indian.  Ilis  cheeks  had  a 
fulness  that  extended  to  the  Jowl,  giving 
him  a  sort  of  bulldog  expression.  In  his 
later  years  he  grew  enormously  fat ;  so 
much  so  that  few  would  believe  that  a  true 
jihotograph  of  his  figure  was  not  a  carica¬ 
ture.  He  was  very  urre^lar  in  his  hours 
of  eating ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  the  quantity 
he  consumed  was  enormous.  He  was  a 
gonnand,  but  not  an  epicure.  His  taste 
was  for  rank  and  greasy  tbod,  and  the  dishes 
he  preferred  would  have  repelled  a  delicate 
taste.  His  drinking  was  in  keeping  with 
his  eating.  He  always  kept  a  large  stock 
of  foreign  wines,  liquors,  and  ale,  but  he 
had  little  discrimination  in  the  use  of  them. 
He,  however,  drank  enormous  quantities  of 
them  all,  and  was  altogether  so  gross  and 
sensual  in  his  habits  as  to  be  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  patient  for  his  physician.  His 
excesses  were  constantly  bringing  on  ill- 
turns,  and  at  last  brought  on  a  chronic  in¬ 
firmity  that  must  have  soon  ended  his  days, 
had  he  not  perished  by  a  lance.  Though 
he  habitually  drank  largely,  yet  he  often 
exceeded  his  own  free  limits,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  was  liable  to  break  out  in  the 
most  furious  abuse  of  all  who  were  about 
him.  He  would  then  indulge  in  the  most 
revolting  obscenity,  and  would  sometimes 
gives  oilers  for  the  most  barbarous  acts. 
When  recovered  from  such  debauches  he 
would  stay  the  execution  of  his  orders,  if 
they  had  not  been  already'  enforced.  But 
it  was  so  dangerous  for  his  subordinates  to 
hesitate  in  their  obedience,  that,  when  he 
came  out  of  his  drunken  fits,  it  would 
generally  be  too  late,  the  victims  would  be 
already  executed. 

Of  the  three  most  noted  tyrants  of  South 
America,  Francia,  Rosas,  and  the  second 
Lopez,  all  have  been  distinguished  for  one 
quality,  that  is,  personal  cowardice.  Fran¬ 
cia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  such  perpetual 
fear  of  his  life  that  be  kept  himself  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  a  guara,  and  imagined 
that  an  assassin  lurked  behind  every  bush 
or  wall  or  building  he  passed.  Rosas  was  a 
notorious  coward.  Many  instances  in  which 
he  showed  the  most  craven  fear  are  well 
known  to  the  older  residents  of  the  Plata. 
But  the  cowardly  nature  gf  Lopez  was  so 
apparent,  he  scarcely  took  pains  to  conceal 
it.  He  never  exposed  himself  to  the  least 
danger,  when  he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
He  usually  had  his  head-quarters  so  far  in 
the  rear  that  a  shot  from  the  enemy  could 
never  reach  him.  At  Paso  Pucu,  however, 
the  allies  got  in  liis  rear,  and  so  invested  his  | 
entire  camp  that  at  rare  intervals  a  stray 
shot  or  shell  would  fall  in  the  vicinity.  But 
it  was  very  seldom  anything  of  the  kind 
occurred,  and  nobody  was  ever  hit  within 
many  yards  of  his  house.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  he  therefore 
had  another  house  built  elose  adjoining  the 
one  in  which  he  lived,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  walls  of  earth  at  least  twenty 
feet  thick,  and  with  a  roof  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  so  thick  that  no  shot  or  shell  that 
might  light  upqn  it  could  ever  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  o  any  dadmage.  While  all 
was  still  along  the  enemy’s  lines,  Lopez 
would  bravely  remain  in  the  adjoining 
house ;  but  so  surely  as  any  firing  was  heal'd 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  nearest  bat¬ 
teries,  he  would  instantly  saunter  out  in 
feigned  carelessness,  trying  hard  to  disguise 
his  fear,  and  slink  into  his  hole,  and  not 
show  his  face  again  outside  until  the  firing 
had  ceased.  For  several  months  before  the 
.ibandonroent  of  Paso  Pucu,  however,  the 
firing  fro.ii  different  points  of  the  allied 
lines  was  so  frequent  that  Lopez  seldom 
ventured  out  of  his  cave.  He  ate  and  slept, 
protected  by  the  thick  walls  of  earth,  and 
from  within  his  dark  abode  issued  his  orders 
to  his  army ;  and  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  thus  hid  away  from  danger,  he  had  his 
corre.spondents  for  the  Semanario  around  him 
writing  the  most  extravagant  articles  in 
praise  of  his  valor,  his  sacrifices,  and  his 
generalship.  The  people  of  Paraguay  could 
never  pay  the  debt  they  owed  him,  who, 
while  they  were  living  in  security  and 
abundance,  was  daily  leading  his  legions  to 
battle  and  exposing  his  life  to  constant  dan¬ 
ger.  His  utter  lack  of  courage  was  known 
to  the  whole  army. 


Thk  war  which  is  now  raring,  says  the 
“  Besieged  Resident  ”  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  has  produeed  many  humbugs,  but 
none  to  my  mind  equal  to  Monseigneur 
Bauer.  His  great  object  is  to  see  and  to  be 
seen,  and  most  thoroughly  does  he  succeed 
in  his  object.  He  is  a  short,  stout  man, 
dressed  in  a  cassock,  a  pair  of  jack-boots 
with  large  spurs,  and  a  hat  such  as  you 
would  only  see  at  the  opera.  On  his  breast 
he  wears  a  huge  star,  mund  his  neck  is  a 


chain,  with  a  great  golden  cross  attached 
to  it ;  and  on  his  fingers,  over  his  gloves,  he 
wears  gorgeous  rings.  The  trappings  of  his 
horse  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  Cieneva 
crosses.  By  bis  side  rides  a  standard-bearer, 
bearing  aloft  a  flag  with  a  red  cross.  Eight 
aides-de-camp,  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  purple 
and  gold  fancy  uniform,  follow  him,  and  the 
cortege  is  closed  by  two  grooms  in  unim- 
eachable  tops.  In  this  guise,  and  followed 
y  this  <^tat-major,  he  is  a  conspicuous  figure 
upon  a  field  of  battle,  and  produces  much 
the  same  effect  as  the  head  of  a  circus  riding 
into  a  town  on  a  piebald  horse,  surrounded 
by  clowns  and  pets  of  the  ballet.  He  was 
the  confessor  of  the  Empress,  and  is  now 
the  aumonier  of  the  press  ambulance. 


A  COLD-WATER  CURE. 

HAVE  no  figure,  and  have  lived  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  without  any  particular  feel¬ 
ing  of  humiliation.  When  Nature  began 
first  to  declare  herself  in  favor  of  rotunmty 
indeed,  I  struggled  against  her  decision.  I 
rose  early,  and  took  violent  exercise  on  an 
empty  stomach  in  flannels  and  a  P-jacket ; 

1  stuck  to  a  diet  of  boiled  soles  and  diy 
toast  with  such  pertinacity  that  my  evangel¬ 
ical  friends  groaned  over  me  as  a  probable 
pervert ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail :  my 
waist,  like  murder,  would  out;  protuber¬ 
ance  would  not  be  stayed  (well,  yes,  if  I 
must  confess  it,  exterior  compression  teas 
attempted).  So  I  gave  up  a  senseless  wres¬ 
tle  with  destiny,  forswore  the  patronage  of 
photographers,  and  found  consolation  for 
shapelessness  in  good  living.  All  went  well 
till  after  the  whitebait  season  of  1865,  when 
something  far  worse  than  a  mere  sesthetical 
calamity  oefell  me. 

I  have  only  one  accomplishment, —  im¬ 
munity  from  sea-sickness,  and  a  very  troub¬ 
lesome  advantage  it  is.  It  would  never  do, 
you  see,  to  let  a  solitary  talent  lie  quite  idle, 
so  I  feel  it  a  moral  duty  to  travel  by  water 
instead  of  by  rail  whenever  I  can,  though 
the  latter  mode  is  very  much  more  comfort¬ 
able,  convenient,  and  expeditious.  Late  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  above  mentioned, 
then,  I  started  for  the  Rhine  by  the  Rotter¬ 
dam  steamboat  from  London  Bridge.  The 
voyage  was  rough,  and  only  one  passenger 
besides  myself  enjoyed  his  dinner,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  coincidence  which  naturally  drew 
us  together. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  affable  manners, 
and  florid  taste  in  dress,  whose  occupation, 
exact  social  position,  and  even  nationality, 
it  was  difficult  to  define.  Sometimes  1  took 
him  for  a  commercial  traveller,  then  for  a 
clerk  in  a  counting-house,  and  then  for  a 
man  of  independent  means,  whose  compan¬ 
ions  in  early  life  had  been  somewhat  mixed. 
His  inquisitiveness  was  American,  his  vul¬ 
garity  British,  his  jewelry  Teutonic.  Was 
he  a  Dutchman  who  had  lived  a  great  deal 
in  England,  or  an  Englishman  who  had  re¬ 
sided  much  in  Holland?  Both  languages 
seemed  natural  to  him.  I  tried  to  make 
him  talk  about  himself,  and  found,  after  a 
time,  that  he  was  practising  a  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  experiment  upon  me ;  only  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  I  was  not.  What  a  difference 
that  makes,  eh  1 

I  hate  curiosity, —  in  other  people, —  and 
I  avoided  his  snares  at  first;  but  in  the 
evening,  after  we  had  had  a  glass  of  gr(»  to¬ 
gether  with  the  skipper,  and  were  smoking 
and  staggering  up  and  down  the  sea-saw  of 
a  deck,  1  was  certainly  less  cautious  and 
more  egotistical.  Who  but  a  professional 
diplomatist  can  keep  his  counsel  in  the 
dark  ?  I  don’t  know  that  it  matters  much 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  concealment, 
but  it  seems  stupid  to  tell  your  name,  resi¬ 
dence,  and  business  to  a  chance  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  does  not  inspire  you  with  any 

articular  admiration.  All  the  information 

got  in  return  consisted  of  the  uninteresting 
fact  that  m^  companion  never  carried  cir¬ 
cular  notes  in  his  travels. 

“  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  them,”  said  he ; 
“bank-notes  are  much  more  convenient; 
one  always  gets  the  full  value  for  them,  and 
they  can  be  changed  at  any  hotel  one  is 
staying  at.” 

“  I  can  never  use  circular  notes  either,”  I 
replied ;  “  but,  as  I  sometimes  visit  qiuet, 
out-of-the-way  places,  I -find  English  sovei^ 
eigns  the  most  nandy.” 

“  True,”  said  he  ;  “  but  the  bulk  and 
weight  are  troublesome :  I  should  not  like 
to  carry  a  courier’s  bag  like  that  over  my 
shoulder.” 

“  I  am  accustomed  to  it,  and  do  not  mind 
it.” 

Soon  we  turned  in.  The  cupboard  in 
which  I  performed  this  nautical  feat  con¬ 
tained  four  berths,  three  of  which  were  ten¬ 
anted  by  unfortunates  who  had  undergone 


the  extremest  horrors  of  Sea-sickness,  and 
were  now  happily  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of 
prostration.  1  removed  my  boots,  coat,  and 
neekcloth,  rolled  myself  up  on  my  shelf,  and 
fell  asleep,  little  thinking  that  a  physical  ; 
evil  far  worse  than  stoutness  was  at  that 
moment  preparing  for  the  attack. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  forest  so  thick, 
so  lofty,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  hard- 
W  penetrate,  and  perpetual  twilight  reigned. 
There  were  no  birds,  siiuirrels,  insects  even, 

I  was  the  only  living  creature,  and  the  si¬ 
lence  was  awful.  To  add  to  the  horror,  the 
ground  swayed  to  and  fro  in  waves  of  earth¬ 
quake,  and  I  expeeted  it  to  open  every  mo¬ 
ment  under  my  feet ;  but  there  were  no  rum¬ 
blings,  and  the  trees  were  not  shaken  into 
rustling.  The  convulsions  were  as  the  noise¬ 
less  spasms  of  a  galvanized  corpse.  At  length 
the  appalling  stillness  was  broken  by  a  li^t, 
distant  crackling,  as  of  something  moving 
amongst  dry  leaves;  nearer  and  louder  it 
came,  and  soon  I  saw  a  gigantic  serpent  wind¬ 
ing  towards  me  through  the  trees.  There 
was  no  beauty  about  tne  monster ;  its  slug-  , 
gish  folds  were  slimy,  toad-like ;  its  eyes  were  I 
cold,  cruel,  inexorable  as  death;  it  darted  ; 
forth  no  barbed  tongue,  but  showed  its  poi¬ 
soned  fangs  slowly  and  viciously,  as  a  threat¬ 
ening  dog  does.  It  approached;  its  fetid 
breath  stirred  my  hair,  and  I  turned  and  fled. 
To  no  purpose  :  the  thing  gained  and  gained 
upon  me  till  it  was  within  striking  distance,  ^ 
and  then  drew  back  its  flat  head  for  the 
blow.  In  my  despair,  I  sprang  at  an  over¬ 
hanging  branch,  caught  it  and  strove  to  swing 
myself  up.  Alas !  I  was  too  slow ;  the  rep¬ 
tile  fastened  on  my  left  foot,  and  its  fangs 
were  plunged  into  the  great  toe.  If  the 
reader  desires  to  appreciate  the  sensation  he 
may  heat  the  point  of  a  packing-needle  in 
the  fire  till  it  is  glowing  white,  and  then 
thrust  it  into  his  corresponding  member. 

An  inverted  blessing  escaped  from  my 
lips  as  I  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  meeting  the 
planking  above  the  berth  smartly  with  my  | 
forehead.  It  was  like  a  double-barrelled  j 
gun  going  off :  “  Bang !  bang !  ”  Horace  j 
sings  somewhere  about  striking  the  stars  j 
with  his  sublime  head,  and  that  is  what  I  | 
must  have  done,  for  I  saw  them.  But  the 
toe-pang  was  too  sharp  to  permit  of  my  pay-  i 
ing  much  attention  at  the  moment  to  what  i 
was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  me.  I 

My  Shakespeare  had  taught  me  to  think  | 
lightly  of  dreams;  but  this  vision  could  ; 
hardly  be  called  a  baseless  fabric,  for  it  left  j 
a  most  decided  rack  behind.  Wow  1  Wor-  ! 
ra-worra  !  it  came  again,  red-hot,  and  right  1 
through  the  joint.  What  could  it  be  ?  Not  j 
a  scorpion  or  centipede,  first,  because  in  ! 
these  latitudes  we  are  spared  their  society,  | 
as  a  compensation  probably  for  colds  in  the 
bead;  next,  that  the  pain  arising  from  a  | 
sting  is  for  some  time  steady,  and  I  only  i 
felt  a  tingling  after  the  second  twinge,  i 
Nevertheless,  I  struck  a  light,  in  defiance  of 
ship-rules,  and  searched,  but  saw  nothing 
more  formidable  than  the  antennm  of  cock-  I 
roaches  quivering  between  the  planks.  An  ; 
examination  of  the  afflicted  toe  showed  it  to 
be  inflamed :  perhaps  it  was  cramp ;  per¬ 
haps  I  had  strained  a  particularly  sensitive 
nerve  in  my  struggles  with  the  dream-ser-  j 
pent.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  up ;  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  absence  of  motion  showed 
that  we  were  in  the  river,  and  the  gray  light 
of  early  morning  was  shining  through  the 
port-hole ;  but  the  noise  of  men  washing  the 
deck  deterred  me,  and  after  a  while  I  fell 


asleep  again. 

'The  £eam  did  not  recur,  which  was  for¬ 
tunate,  as  the  effects  of  the  first  were  still 
painfully  obtrusive  when  I  finally  roused 
out,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  my  boot 
on.  My  new  acquaintance  accosted  me 
amid  the  confusion  of  landing,  and  asked 
if  I  intended  making  aay  stay  at  Rotter¬ 
dam.  I  told  him  no  ;  1  was  going  on  to 
Diisseldorf,  en  route  for  Cologne.  Why, 
Diisseldorf  was  his  own  destination:  how 
singular  1  We  would  travel  together.  I  had 
no  objection;  I  cannot  talk  Dutch,  either 
High  or  Low,  and  the  young  man  cer¬ 
tainly  saved  me  a  deal  of  trouble  at  the 
qu^  and  the  railway  station. 

We  got  a  coupe  to  ourselves. 

“Why,  what  a  bump  you  have  got  on 
your  forehead  1  ”  he  exclsdmed  when  I  hung 
my  hat  up.  “  Did  you  fall  out  of  your  berth 
last  night  ?  ” 

“No;  but  —  ”  I  told  him  the  whole 
story,  dream  and  all. 

“Hum!”  said  he,  gravely:  I  wish  you 


would  let  me  see  the  toe.” 

“  Are  you  a  surgeon  ?  ”  I  asked,  painfully 
pulling  my  boot  off. 

“  Not  exactly,”  replied  he,  —  “  that  is,  per¬ 
haps  you  would  not  call  me  one.  Tut,  tut ; 
the  bite  of  the  serpent  has  produced  in  a 
second  the  same  result  that  port,  burgundy, 
venison,  whitebait,  turtle,  tue  years  to  ef¬ 


fect.  My  dear  sir,  you  have  got  —  gout !  ” 

“  Gout  1  ”  I  feebly  gasped. 

“  Decided.  But  never  mind ;  I  will  soon 
bring  it  out  of  you  when  we  get  to  Diissel- 
dorfl  You  may  thank  your  stars  that  you 
have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

I  am  hydropathical,  and  your  complaint  is 
just  the  one  to  which  the  cold-water  treat¬ 
ment  is  best  adapted.” 

Gout !  The  fatal  word  meant  pain,  sick¬ 
ness,  doctors,  lameness,  and  worse  still  tem¬ 
perance  and  sobriety :  this  was  what  1  was 
condemned  to,  then,  for  the  term  of  my  nat¬ 
ural  life. 

“  Bibisti  ratis,  edisti  satis,  atque  Indisti ; 

Tempiu  est  ire,” 

I  murmured.  My  companion,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  Latin  scholar,  looked  solemn, 
and  raised  his  hat,  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  uttering  a  prayer.  But  what  mat¬ 
tered  classical  attainment?  Smitten  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  with  a  sore  though 
noble  malady  in  a  foreign  land,  the  language 
of  which  I  could  neither  speak  nor  under¬ 
stand,  far  from  the  physicians  of  my  country, 
I  clung  to  this  medical  straw.  Under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  indeed,  I  should 
have  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  trusting  my 
precious  person  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any 
man  who  had  not  a  great  many  capital  let¬ 
ters  after  his  name,  or  who  wore  rings  on 
his  forefingers ;  but  now  1  was  demoralized 
and  trusting.  Besides,  I  had  really  heard 
of  some  public  character  who  hail  been 
treated  for  the  gout  hydropathically  and 
with  success,  —  a  statesman,  or  novelist,  or 
something. 

We  arrived  at  Diisseldorf,  and  my  com¬ 
panion  took  me  to  a  second-class  hotel  near 
the  station,  where,  he  said,  the  attendance, 
Ac.  was  just  as  good  as  at  the  expensive 
one  to  which  English  travellers  usually 
went,  while  the  charges  were  about  haltl 
The  fact  that  no  one  connected  with  the 
establishment  spoke  a  word  of  English  or 
French  did  not  matter,  since  the  young  man 
was  to  manage  everything,  and  attena  upon 
me  himself  till  I  had  thrown  off  the  attack, 
which  he  promised  should  be  in  two  days’ 
time  at  farthest. 

He  certainly  commenced  my  treatment 
promptly.  That  evening  I  drank  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  had  my  foot,  which  was  now 
much  inflamed  and  very  tender,  swathed  in 
wet  bandages  surrounded  by  dry  ones ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  servants  having 
brought  many  sheets  and  pails  into  my  bed¬ 
room,  the  young  man  locked  the  door,  and 
commenced  serious  operations.  One  of  the 
sheets  was  set  to  soak  in  one  of  the  pails ; 
I  was  invited  to  rise  and  attire  myself  in 
the  costume  of  Gibson’s  “  Venus.”  'Then  I 
was  suddenly  draped  in  the  saturated  sheet, 
and  really  thought  I  should  never  get  my 
breath  again,  the  shock  was  so  great.  Then 
commenced  a  swaddling  process,  dry  sheets 
being  wound  round  and  round  me  over  the 
wet  one,  till  I  was  like  a  sweet  onion  with  a 
damp  heart ;  and  in  this  state  I  lay  on  my 
back  on  the  bed,  a  live  mummy,  unable  to 
stir  hand  or  foot. 

“  Do  you  glow  now  ?  ”  asked  the  young 
man.  I  did.  “  That  is  right,  it  will  draw 
the  gout  out  of  you  :  now  open  your  month ; 
so.” 

When  I  complied,  he  put  a  handkerchief, 
tightly  rolled  up,  into  it,  keeping  it  in  its 
place  with  another  inserted  like  a  bit,  and 
tied  tightly  at  the  back  of  my  head. 

“  Don’t  try  to  speak,  for  it  will  be  a  use¬ 
less  exertion,”  said  the  young  man.  “  If  you 
want  to  know  what  I  have  gagged  you  for, 
I  will  tell  you;  it  is  to  prevent  you  from 
calling  for  help.  You  cannot  move  hand  or 
foot,  you  cannot  make  yourself  heard,  so 
now  I  am  going  to  rob  you.”  And  the  vil¬ 
lain  positively  proceeded,  under  my  very 
eyes,  to  ransack  all  my  luggage,  appropriat¬ 
ing  to  himself  every  note,  every  coin  he 
could  find,  and  he  found  all  I  possessed. 

“  I  leave  you  your  watch,  your  chain,  and 
your  ring,”  he  said  at  last;  “and  now  I 
must  bid  you  good  by.  I  will  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  and  look  after  you  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  by  which  time  I  shall  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit.  Sorry  I  cannot  stay 
to  see  the  success  of  my  experiment  upon 
the  gout — ta,  tal  ” 

1  lay  there  gagged,  bound,  gouty,  robbed, 
tricked,  for  two  mortal  hours,  and  1  did  not 
choke,  —  which  proves  to  my  complete  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  am  an  angel :  no  merely  hu¬ 
man  temper  could  have  warded  off  suffoca¬ 
tion. 

Relief  came,  and  an  interpreter,  and  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  what  foreigners  consider  a  police¬ 
man,  and — eventually  —  remittances.  I 
got  rid  of  that  fit  of  gout  (which,  alas  I  was 
but  a  mild  prelude)  very  soon,  and  contin¬ 
ued  my  travels ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard 
anything  more  of  my  lost  money,  or  of  that 
very  dishonorable  and  vulgar  young  man. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[February  4, 1871. 
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THE  CHATEAU  OF  DIEPPE.  (See  Page  102.) 


